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THE DEAD HAND. 


By Hester WHITE. 


ENRY PERKINS joined the regiment when we were in Egypt, 

quartered at Assouan, a place which, for monotony and 

heat, beats any other spot on the globe known to me; my friends, 

however, when I venture on this remark, tell me that I am a lucky 

beggar, and vaguely mention the unintelligible names of various 

localities in India, West Africa, or Burmah, which so far have not 
been honoured by my presence. 

But to return to Henry Perkins; there was some irregularity 
about his papers, his age appeared to have been incorrectly entered 
on his attestation paper, and I, being adjutant at the time, decided 
to write to the parson of the village in which he was born for the 
missing information, which he assured me would be found in the 
church register. 

I am a bit of a scribe when in the vein, and I felt that evening 
rather as if I were writing an article for a magazine, therefore indited 
what I considered a very suitable epistle to the reverend gentleman. 
No doubt it raised a picture in his mind of a conscientious scholarly 
individual, the outcome of competitive examination, who combined 
soldiering with an interest in Egyptian lore, for he answered 
somewhat effusively, said he envied me my sojourn in so wonderful 
a country, confessed to a great partiality for curios of all sorts, and 
finally mentioned that, instead of the fee of a few shillings due to him 
for the enclosed document, he would much prefer a small Egyptian 
antiquity, which would no doubt be procurable up the Nile, where 
the regiment was quartered. 
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I sent for Henry Perkins and read him the portion of the letter 
which concerned himself ; he was a square-faced ordinary specimen 
of Thomas Atkins, small eyes, black lock over the forehead, and a 
snub nose. 

“Have you got anything of the sort?” I asked, alluding to the 
clergyman’s request. He reflected, rubbing his jaw thoughtfully, 
then answered. 

‘Well, sir, now you come to mention it, I ’ave one hobject of 
the kind—a dead ’and.” 

“ A dead hand !” 

* The ’and of a dead party, sir.” 

I stared, but then remembered Bob Jenkins, a Rugby pal of 
mine, who had turned up at Assouan unexpectedly, and spent his 
time grubbing amongst departed Egyptians. 

“Bring it to me,” I commanded briefly. And sure enough it 
proved to be nothing more nor less than the shrivelled hand of a 
mummy. A queer brown thing, which fascinated me somehow ; its 
long bony fingers and flattened leather-like palm possessed the 
attraction of theunusual. It seemed to have been broken off from the 
arm at the wrist, for one of the little bones was missing and another 
emerged irregularly from the dry skin. I began to wonder, as I 
gazed at it meditatively, what those fingers had done, whether they 
had been fingers of note, whether they had carved some of the 
wonderful hieroglyphics Bob was continually poring over, handled 
the ribbons at a chariot race, dismissed courtiers with a haughty 
gesture, smoothed a lady’s brow, or perhaps strangled I pulled 
up ; my flights of fancy were becoming slightly unpleasant. 

“ All right, that'll do, Perkins,” I said. ‘‘ By the way, where did 
you get it?” 

“Bought it yesterday from Corporal Jones, of the roth, for five 
piastres, sir.” ; 

“Cremation for me,” I thought, as he left the room without any 
regret for his treasure, which remained on my writing-table. 

And now I must confess to the only fraud I have, to my own 
knowledge, ever been guilty of. When I sat down to my table the 
next morning my eyes fell on the mummy hand. Simonds, my 
soldier servant, being of a decorative turn of mind, had stuck it up 
in a pipe-rack which adorned the opposite wall, beneath a photograph 
of Edna May in “ Three Little Maids,” and amongst several briar 
pipes, more or less dilapidated. There it was, with its uncomfortable 
stiff brown fingers and shattered wrist, and again I felt its weird 
fascination. I distinctly did not wish to send it to the Reverend 
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Doctor ; I would keep it for a bit ; he should have his five shillings 
and Perkins his five piastres. I was busy at that time, and hot, which 
is synonymous with worried, and the journalistic phase had passed ; 
therefore I cannot deny that my new acquisition remained in its 
place and the Rector of Mudton-in-the-Marsh did not get his money 
nor his Egyptian curio. Perhaps I shall meet him one day and 
explain the matter—I’m sure he will forgive me. 

And now comes the strange part of the story. I don’t ask any- 
one to believe it, or to attach a meaning to it, which might offend 
their common sense; I can only say that the facts are absolutely 
true, although my interpretation of them may be due to a disordered 
liver after a spell of Egypt in hot weather, imaginative folly, or what- 
ever the sceptics choose to call it. 

I have mentioned Bob Jenkins, but not that he had taken up his 
quarters, at the time I am speaking of, in no less a place than a tomb, 
where he thoroughly enjoyed himself, hard at it all day, scantily 
attired in the most disreputable undress, and, when engaged in 
exterior work, with an enormous khaki helmet planted on his head 
at an angle of 45°, beneath which appeared his keen intelligent face, 
now dark with sunburn. 

I sometimes rode out to look him up in the evening, and did so 
a few days after I came into possession of the mummy hand; we 
smoked our pipes together beneath the shadow of two grim figures 
which were Bob’s admiration just then, but which I must confess 
did not fill me with the same enthusiasm. He was a good chap, 
although slightly egotistical; he used a lot of Arabic words and 
expected me to like it, but did not seem to care as much for listening 
to what I had to say about polo and the small society of Assouan, as 
to tell me of his own doings. 

He had apparently unearthed goodness knows how many kings, 
queens, potentates, to say nothing of minor personages: in fact had 
struck a mine of dignitaries ; slim princesses with the lotos flower 
still upon their bosoms, and warriors with classical features and stal- 
wart limbs. I never professed to be an Egyptologist, therefore such 
fossils don’t interest me particularly, but for his sake I was glad he 
was in for a good thing which would bring him kudos, and so sym- 
pathised as best I could, though I listened carelessly, wondering 
when I should get a chance of producing a little bit of gossip, 
which was exciting us all, viz. that Brown of “ours” had just got 
engaged to Miss Julia Moss of Alexandria, whose mother had been 
trying to catch him for many months. My efforts to communicate 
this piece of information made me entirely forget to tell him of Henry 
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Perkins and the “dead ’and” (which, by the way, had been missing 
that morning from the pipe-rack) : a matter, after all, rather more in 
his line. 

It was when I was returning home on Sparrow, my favourite polo 
pony, that a curious, not to say disastrous, thing happened to me. 
It was a clear bright night, such as is possible only in the East, where 
the shadows are black and clean-edged as if cut out of paper with a 
sharp pair of scissors, and the moonlight whiter and more vivid than 
anything we know at home. The weird expanse of sand stretched 
to the horizon like a dim yellow sea, and the air, still too hot to please 
me, was heavy with the odours of the past day, grain, smoke, and 
others less endurable, which at times increased in volume and pun- 
gency. 

The Egyptians are rum fellows, some of them certainly show that 
they come of a fine race despite a backsheesh-seeking spirit raised 
by the ubiquitous tourist. 

“They walk and carry themselves like the sons of kings,” I 
thought, as my eyes followed a figure in long white draperies who 
was stalking silently in front of me. I had not noticed the first 
moment of his appearance, but this was scarcely ‘wonderful, for I 
must confess I was in rather a sentimental mood that night, and my 
thoughts were occupied with a certain P. & O. steamer, which just 
then was ploughing her way along the Mediterranean and bringing 
nearer our late colonel and his daughter. He was travelling to 
Australia, to visit a sheep-farmer son, accompanied by Eva, who— 
well I’ll speak more of her later, I only mention her at present to 
explain possible abstraction on my part, for at the time I had no 
suspicion of anything unusual in connection with the slim stately 
Egyptian, nor did I consider subsequent events peculiar, merely 
regarding them as disagreeably accidental. 

What happened was this. I had no sooner begun to watch 
the silent figure ahead of me with a certain interest, for there 
was a curious distinction about him that irresistibly attracted 
me, than we reached a small collection of mud houses, and he 
vanished into the shadows just as mysteriously as he had risen out 
of them. 

Anyone who knows these villages will recall the broad and sandy 
track between the houses, not worthy of the name of a street, where 
the great Eastern smell-fiend puffs himself out with relish, ready and 
able to knock down and overcome a man of ordinary sensibilities, 
where miserable pariah dogs wallow in dirt and offal, and still 
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forms lurk in corners. Sparrow was sure-footed, and we made our 
way as quickly as was feasible across the black shadows and bright 
moon-patches. 

In riding out I had chosen the main thoroughfare, but now a 
strange thing occurred, and for the life of me I cannot to this day 
explain why I acted as I did. 

In turning the corner of one of the square low white houses I 
again saw the Egyptian I have spoken of; he was leaning against 
the wall in the full moonlight and facing me ; there was no mistaking 
him, and even more than before was I struck with the air of distinc- 
tion that especially marked him. His white drapery was over his 
head, but I could see his prominent well-formed features and his 
piercing dark eyes, which were fixed on me with an expression 
almost uncanny; I might have imagined that he meditated evil, 
but the near vicinity of various other inhabitants of the village 
made this seem improbable. Indeed, the opposite appeared to be 
the case, for as I looked at him he drew a long skinny brown hand 
from the folds of his white garments, and, with a gleam of teeth that 
did duty for a smile, pointed down a side-path, waving me, as it 
were, away from the road by which I had come in the morning. 
No doubt I was a fool, but although he did not speak I felt, 
the Lord only knows why, that he intended to show me an easier 
and more convenient route. Without a moment’s thought, and 
quite at a loss to account for the peculiar fascination his keen gaze 
exercised over me, and for the dominant power of his will, I followed 
his direction, and in less than three minutes found myself turning a 
somersault in the air, as Sparrow came violently to the ground. In 
the dark confusion of the inky shadows, both he and I had omitted 
to notice a deep unfinished trench, cut half across the road, which 
omission was our undoing. 

Well, I won’t say much about this part of the story; it contains 
some of the most miserable moments of my life. If only I had 
broken my own leg it wouldn’t have mattered, but Sparrow was my 
favourite pony, I loved him dearly (a clean-bred chestnut, 13.3, 
the best “back” I have ever ridden), and he broke his instead. 
I shall never quite forget the sound of the shot that put the poor 
beast out of his pain. As for that damned Gippy, I did my best to 
find him, but I never came across the smallest trace of him ; that he 
didn’t belong to the village I proved without a doubt. 

The following morning when I sat down to my writing-table feel- 
ing a bit off colour, my eyes fell on the mummy’s hand, which was 
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once more in its place in the pipe-rack. Upon my soul, the sight of 
the beastly thing gave me quite a turn ; it recalled for a moment the 
hand that had lured poor Sparrow to destruction. 

“Where did you find that hand, Simonds ?” I asked. 

“Tt had fallen down behind the sofa, sir, though who touched it 
Ican’t think. I’ve stuck it up pretty firm this time, sir. It’s a mercy 
Pat didn’t get at it, sir.” (Pat is my terrier.) 

“TI wish he had,” I said, under my breath. 


The P. & O. steamship “ Mercia” arrived at Port Said in due 
course, and certainly my lucky star was in the ascendant, for just as 
I was preparing to run down from Cairo (where I had gone in 
advance) for a brief interview with Colonel Colleton and his 
daughter, during the operation of coaling, I received a telegram 
telling me that a large French vessel had gone aground in the canal, 
and consequently they would be delayed in her wake for two days 
at least. 

Those two days were very blissful ones to me, and, but for an 
unfortunate incident that happened the last evening, would have 
ended as happily as they had begun. I must now mention that 
I had known Eva Colleton from childhood, and we were what is 
called “rather more than friends,” although her good old dad was 
entirely ignorant of the fact, and I was anxious he should remain so 
(after all there was no definite “understanding” between us). A 
man does not consider an impecunious captain in a line regiment 
a particularly desirable husband for his beautiful, only daughter. 
And Eva was beautiful, more so than ever, I thought, when having 
reached that vile iniquitous hole, Port Said, by the earliest train 
possible, I stepped on board the ship and saw her eyes light up with 
pleasure as they met mine. She had not forgotten me, that was 
certain, and happily the colonel’s hearty exclamation, “ Hullo, 
Travers, my boy, that is capital. Upon my soul I am very glad to 
see you. How’s the old regiment?” covered our confusion and 
the significance of our silent greeting. 

“ Awful bore, being delayed like this,” he continued, to which 
remark I could scarcely respond. 

“We are going to have great fun,” broke in Eva; “a concert 
to-night, a fancy ball to-morrow night, and the people are coming 
from the other ships.” 

Then up strolled one or two objectionable young bounders, and 
a bevy of shrill-voiced Australian girls, who seemed to consider Eva 
their especial property, and talked about a great many things 
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connected with the voyage, unknown to me, and therefore entirely 
without interest. 

But my time came, when we sat alone together beneath the 
awning on deck, watching the lazy life on the sandy shore: donkeys 
with bright-coloured trappings, little brown boys who cried for 
backsheesh, and the quivering mirage, so real and so utterly un- 
poetical. How I loathed it all! Yet her interest and excitement 
over what was novel to her almost made me change my mind, even 
as regards the horrible wriggling urchins, who dived, and spluttered, 
and shrieked for unmerited reward. 

We were both happy, and I suppose that is enough for anybody. 
She was not one of those girls who like to play with a chap, 
make him miserable one moment and blissful the next. She always 
preferred plain sailing, as I do; and although it was understood 
that nothing could be put into words, her sweet candid eyes told me 
all I wanted to know, and I don’t fancy she found mine less ex- 
pressive. She listened, with the patience exercised often by 
unselfish woman towards selfish man, to a long catalogue of my 
woes, beginning with flies and heat, and ending with the story of 
Sparrow’s untimely death ; then I ingeniously made her talk of her 
home, and, to my own intense satisfaction, managed to elicit the 
fact that no one as yet stood higher in her favour than myself. 
‘Some day” was the refrain of all we said to each other, yet the 
magic word was never spoken ; it was written in our hearts and 
read only by means of that strange telepathy which exists between 
those who love each other truly. 

Ted Knox and Harry Barton, two of our fellows, came down 
next day from Cairo, and the fancy ball on board the “ Mercia” 
was a fruitful topic of conversation. Ted and Barty determined to 
astonish the assembled company by especially original and startling 
costumes, and therefore chose to represent Romulus and Remus, 
in reference to their regimental nickname “the twins,” which had 
been given owing to a remote likeness between them. They 
brought their dresses from Cairo, and I can’t say that I considered 
them particularly successful. In the first place the joke which had 
inspired them was unknown to the “Mercians,” and I’m bound 
to say that wigs of corkscrew ringlets, combined with classical 
white calico tunics and short frilly trousers, made two rather good- 
looking chaps look uncommonly ugly. 

However, I was not in the most cheerful of moods, for across 
my happiness came lurid gleams of consciousness that the boundary 
of my heaven was limited, and that in the early morning I should 
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hold Eva’s hand in mine for the last time, and watch the “ Mercia ” 
steam away into a world of uncertainty. 

It being still permitted in those days, I wore my uniform, for 
“tomfoolery,” as I mentally called it, didn’t appeal to me just then. 
Simonds had sent it down, and I read his letter quickly, in which 
he apologised for certain omissions. It was only later that I recalled 
his postscript. ‘ Did you happen, sir, to take the skeleton with you ? 
It’s gone again this morning, and I can’t find it nowhere.” I did 
not understand this allusion at the moment, and had no leisure to 
consider its meaning ; I prepared to make the most of my time in 
paradise, and I did so, I think. Afterwards, when all had passed as 
a watch in the night, and I was down with a bout of fever, those 
hours came back to me as a strange jumble of music and laughter, 
visions of fair Bacchantes in white, wound about with garlands of 
vine-leaves cut out of green paper, Ophelia in a pair of sheets, the 
inevitable baby of six feet with coral and blue bows, shepherdesses, 
Turks, red and black demons, and the tramp of many feet; then 
through all, the quiet moonlight, a distant corner beneath a shelter- 
ing boat, Eva’s clear eyes, and a farewell kiss which was not 
denied me. 

But my story is not with that ; I must go back to the moment 
when the ball came to an end, and I left her at the foot of the 
companion ladder, saying that we should meet in the morning. I 
won’t describe my feelings, they would not interest anyone particu- 
larly ; for the strange part of the tender passion is, that however 
deeply we have sunned ourselves in its boundless glory, and listened 
to its subtle music, we fail signally in sympathising when we hear of 
others equally affected. 

I confess I was in somewhat of a maze, yet I shall declare to the 
end of my life that I felt sane enough when I saw what I did, and 
when the thing happened which I am going todescribe. AsI passed 
through the motley crowd with an involuntary feeling of astonish- 
ment that people could make such fools of themselves, and anxious 
to get back to the hotel and be alone with my thoughts, a man 
stepped from amongst them and walked in front of me. He was thin, 
of middle height, and dressed in long white classical draperies, a 
popular dress, for the obvious reason that it was easily obtainable 
and easily adjusted. It became evident that he was also leaving the 
ship, and I, not being quite sure of the way, followed him.. The 
rest happened in a few minutes. He strode slowly along with a 
sedateness that made me think he must be a middle-aged man, and 
then suddenly, at a corner, turned and looked me straight in the face. 
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I swear it was none other than the Egyptian who had made me 
change my course so unluckily that night when poor Sparrow came 
to grief. They may say what they like about flickering lights and 
deceptive moon-rays, but although my astonishment was great (for 
what was he doing there at all ?), I knew him at once, recognised the 
strange magnetic gaze, the clear-cut features. I started forward with 
an exclamation, determined that my reckoning with him should at 
last be settled. He had reached the top of the gangway and now 
proceeded to walk down it. How shall I explain what occurred ? 
Eager that he should not escape me, I stepped after him, then 
suddenly seemed to be treading on air; there was no longer a 
plank beneath my feet. I fell, clove the water with a blow and 
splash, hit my head violently against something hard, struggled, 
spluttered, choked, sank, rose again; choked again, sank again, 
and then remembered nothing, until I awoke in my hotel bed- 
room. 

Someone was rubbing me, a doctor, I discovered afterwards ; 
I then became aware that Ted Knox, our major, was also standing 
near. He was still in his Romulus dress and he looked so inex- 
pressibly funny—for his face, surrounded by auburn ringlets, was 
very grave and solemn—that I burst out laughing. 

““What’s the matter?” I asked, and then he smiled. 

“ That’s all right, old chap,” he said cheerfully ; “ you are yourself 
again, but you pretty nearly snuffed out, and we’ve had the devil of 
a time trying to bring you round.” 

“T remember now , 

“The champagne was good, I must say, and there was plenty of 
it,” interrupted another voice, and Remus stepped forward, “ but if 
you will walk over the side of the ship, instead of down the gang- 
way ——” 

“What time is it? When does the ‘ Mercia’ go?” I asked 
quickly ; memory was returning. 

“Tn an hour; lie still, old man.” 

“T must get up, I have an appointment——” 

“You can’t possibly, I tell you. I’m not humbugging ; you were 
as nearly drowned as you could be.” 

TJ will, I tell you.” 

Here the doctor intervened. 

Well, the long and short of it was, he wouldn’t let me go and I 
had to give in. The “Mercia” sailed and I didn’t see Eva again ; 
at mid-day I received a little note, which had been left for me and 
was given me with the best intentions by Barty, as a possible “ pick- 
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me-up.” Its results were rather unfortunate as it happened ; it con- 
tained very few words, but meant much to me : 


“Oh, Tom, I am sorry, so sorry, but so thankful you are alive. 
I don’t want to be hard, because we were so happy and I know you 
felt miserable ; it is difficult then, and the temptation is great. But I 
am sorry, and I wish it hadn’t happened on your last night. Good- 
bye, dear, and try not to for my sake. 
* Yours, 
* Eva.” 


What had people told her? The fools! I could imagine their 
rotten chaff, which would vex her tender soul. It was an incoherent 
little letter ; the mingled love and reproach went to my heart, for the 
reproach was unmerited, and I could not tell her so. 

It was after this that fever overtook me, and for many days I lay 
and tossed and talked nonsense. When I was myself again, I wrote 
to her and also made inquiries about my enemy, but with no result ; 
indeed, my remarks were met with such irritating scepticism, border- 
ing on ridicule, that I soon found it best to drop the subject. 


There is not much more to tell. For some time I was free from 
the strange overshadowing that had proved so baneful. I thought 
very seriously about it, and whether political enmity could have any- 
thing to do with the matter. As far as I remembered, I had never 
personally done a wrong to any native or given cause for private 
spite. Yet again, I was too unimportant an individual surely to fall 
a victim to political vengeance; had hatred of the dominant race 
formed the motive, another than myself would have been chosen for 
purposes of revenge. 

The only person I might have taken into my confidence was 
Bob Jenkins. He would have listened without scoffing to the weird 
fancies that at times crept through my brain, for they were after his 
own heart, and I have heard him talk by the half-hour about sensory 
automatism, telzsthesia, and goodness knows what. But Bob had 
gone home to England, accompanied by a retinue of mummies, 
destined for the British Museum ; he was no end of a swell now, it 
seemed, with a lot of letters after his name, for the ancient Egyptians 
can apparently confer benefits indirectly, thousands of years after 
their decease. 

As for the “dead hand,” I was relieved to see that it no longer 
adorned my pipe-rack, and asked no questions. It was only when 
Simonds left me that I realised it was still in my possession. 
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* That there skeleton is at the back of the table drawer, sir,” he 
said ; “I put it there for safety. I can’t get clear about it somehow, 
sir——” but I cut him short and changed the subject. 

I had never been quite fit since that spell of fever at Port Said, 
so early the following year I got six months’ leave and went home, 
before Eva and her father returned from Australia. One can’t always 
arrange these things satisfactorily, but I had received a dear letter 
from her apologising for her “ heartless note and odious suspicion.” 
A woman’s faith in the man she loves is very wonderful, and ought 
to make him jolly careful how he behaves himself. She believed 
my fantastic story, bless her, though no one else did. 

They were not long in following me, and I will pass over our 
meeting and the hopes raised in my mind by a piece of good luck 
that befell me just then in the shape of a few hundreds a year, which 
I inherited through the unexpected death of a distant relation. 

Time went very quickly. I put up at my old lodgings in Jermyn 
Street, and, having plenty of pals at Woolwich, went down constantly 
from London, enjoying more than one good day with the “ drag” 
hounds. 

Merriton, of the Remount Department, lent me a horse, 2 grand 
old grey, under 15.3, steady as time over his fences, as knowing as 
they make ’em, and as spry and ready as a two-year-old. 

By some curious chance, connected, I fancy, with certain 
letters between Eva and a cousin who had married a gunner then 
quartered at Woolwich, it came about that, to my intense delight, I 
unexpectedly met her one afternoon at some sports in Charlton 
Park, and learnt that she was staying on the Common with the 
Evanses. 

“T heard you were here,” she said quietly, with her usual straight- 
ness, instead of pretending surprise at seeing me. 

On the following day there was a meet of the “drag” and I 
went down by an early train, full of excitement. Curiously enough 
I had a note from Bob Jenkins that morning, asking me to look 
him up. 

“When I do I'll take him that infernal hand,” I thought, 
glancing viciously at the chest of drawers on which I believed 
I had thrown it the night before in my disgust at discovering that it 
had been packed amongst some books in a box I had newly opened 
(it was not there, however). 

It was a ripping day. Mrs. Evans was driving her smart little 
dog-cart, and Eva sat by her side. They took up their position at a 
good point of vantage, in view of some pretty big fences and a rather 
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awkward water-jump. Eva has often told me since that, in spite of 
her sporting tendencies, she would have preferred another position, 
but did not dare give herself away by such a faint-hearted confession. 
Yet I think she had plenty of trust in me all the same (for one 
thing, Surprise was at his best, as fresh as paint), and a look in her 
eyes, as I rode up and spoke to her for a few moments before we 
started, made me say to myself, “ I’ll be hanged if I don’t get her 
to settle it all to-day, and have done with uncertainty.” 

We had a splendid run. It was one of the best “lines” in the 
country ; a few nasty jumps, which Surprise tackled in a manner 
worthy of his reputation ; now and then a long sweep of turf which 
gave the chance of a glorious gallop, then a drop into a lane, broken 
ground, corners where riders and horses scrambled for first chance, 
and more than one came down, as it was a bit slippery. 

The good grey held on his way ; nothing disturbed him, not even 
the shouting yokels at the water-jump ; he never made a mistake. It 
was one of the crowning moments of my life when, having cleared 
the brook by two good feet, we rushed the hill towards the hedge 
and post and rails that divided us from the road, and I saw Eva 
stand up in the cart and wave her handkerchief. 

But now comes the most extraordinary part of my extraordinary 
story, the climax of all that has gone before. I don’t expect anyone 
will ever understand it ; Eva and I only speak of it to each other, and 
that not often. Ican merely say that I tell it as it befell, with- 
out exaggeration. 

The point at which I intended to take the jump was near a 
corner, and another hedge ran at right angles to it, skirting a field. 
I'll swear I saw no one as we approached, but suddenly a figure 
moved out from a clump of thorn. He looked to me like a country- 
man or tramp with a sack or coat over his head, but as he appeared 
I suddenly caught sight of his face. Was I mad? By all that’s holy, 
it was the face of that cursed Egyptian. 

Surprise saw him too. He, who had been given his name because 
nothing astonished him, swerved, checked, then rose awkwardly to 
the jump and muddled it. I don’t know what happened ; the last 
I remember was a bewildering journey through the air, both of us 
wrong side up, it seemed; then a fall, two hoofs near my eyes, 
a heavy weight crushing me, stars, something snapping, and keen 
pain like the stab of a knife, all passed in a few seconds. 

Surprise was none the worse, strange to say, not hurt a bit 
beyond a scratch on the off hind-quarter ; but I broke several ribs, 
my jaw and collar bone, and very nearly my neck. 
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Well, all’s well that ends well, and my dear girl played up like 
the angel she is; so did her dad and the rest of them, the Evanses 
especially, for I was ill in their house for close on two months. 

At first I was unconscious and delirious, they told me, and talked 
‘a lot of rot” about Egyptians and mummies and skeleton hands, 
the last things a spill out hunting would reasonably call from the 
recesses of the brain ; about Eva too, I am afraid ; but most of all I 
asked for Bob, and at last Eva guessed something and found out his 
address. 

One day when I was better, but very weak and not quite my 
normal self, he came down, looking just the same except that a 
sallow, somewhat pasty complexion had replaced the Egyptian sun- 
burn. 

‘Well, you’ve had a narrow shave,” he said, grinning rather 
unnaturally. 

“Yes,” I answered, with some wildness, I fear, “but it will be 
all right now. You will take it, it won’t hurt you, and you'll find it 
there at my diggings; it was missing, but it’s certain to turn up 
again.” 

He interrupted, the grin giving way to a pitying expression, and 
remarked evasively : 

“You seem to be in very comfortable quarters here, you lucky 
dog.” 

However, I insisted on telling my tale, and when once he heard 
it he no-longer thought I was off my head, but listened with the 
keenest attention and interest, using, as was his wont, a great many 
long words which I can’t remember, and which would do me no 
good if I could. 

I suppose all people with hobbies are more or less selfish. “ I'll 
take it, I’ll have it with pleasure,” he said, and I’m quite sure he 
left by an earlier train in order to secure the treasure without 
delay. 

The following morning I received a short note from him, written 
in the writing room of the British Museum : 

“You've conferred the greatest favour on me, old chap, and 
I can’t thank you enough. Bless’d if the mummified hand which I 
found knocking about on the floor in your bedroom in Jermyn 
Street doesn’t belong, as I half suspected, to Nephah, chief magician 
to Sethi II., a great man in his time. I have wasted hours in 
searching for it. The smallest of the carpal bones is missing, I regret 
to say, but even that may be remedied some day, perhaps.” (I 
hope that bone is buried fathoms deep in the sands of the desert.) 
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‘IT have just had the infinite pleasure of fitting it into its place, and 
it will soon take up its original position permanently. Mind you 
come and see it when you are all right, and in town again.” 

But neither I nor my wife have visited Sethi II.’s chief magician, 
nor do we intend to do so. 

And I have never seen the lean Egyptian again, thank God. 














EROS ON THE WATERS 


HENEVER in history we find a noble man and a splendid con- 
scienceless woman waging an unequal moral warfare, it is not 
difficult to forecast the end. It is safe to say that no man of noble 
type can finally resist such a woman; his very nobility, with the 
simplicity and frankness always associated with it, will render him 
the easier prey, and even hold him as the great Sir Launcelot, with 
whom “faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” A century ago 
such a man and such a woman were found in Lord Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton. 

A recent writer on sociology remarks: “It is peculiar and 
significant that everywhere and always she [woman] has been tacitly 
credited with a certain mysterious power, through which the world 
has, as it were, stood in awe of her.” Indeed, her power is occult, 
not to be measured by weight of brain or strength of muscle, hidden 
in its source, manifested intuitively rather than reasonably, and, like 
spirit, not to be defined or apprehended in terms of space. Many, 
but not all, noble women possess this power in an exalted degree; 
all adventuresses do, and must, possess it. In their dangerous and 
exciting game of life they will risk their all, of body and soul, 
trusting blindly to that occult gift which must stand to them in 
place of friends, education, inheritance, and social status ; and they 
generally achieve a brilliant, sometimes a brief, often for others a 
disastrous, victory. 

Lady Hamilton, wondrously beautiful, superficially accomplished, 
strongly and quite uncontrolledly emotional, and of quick, imperious 
temper, owes a painful immortality to Lord Nelson, whose last few 
years of life she largely controlled, even more than she owes the 
perpetuation of her loveliness to Romney—for he painted other 
beauties, but Nelson had only one mistress. 

This fascinating adventuress was born in 1763, of quite obscure 
parentage, and appears to have been a nursemaid at about fourteen 
years of age ; then, soon after, a kind of companion to a lady of 
fashion. At sixteen years of age she became a mother ; the circum- 
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stances are not clear. Almost immediately we find her plunged 
into a vortex of dissipation as the mistress of Sir Harry Featherstone- 
haugh, a fox-hunting squire and a hard drinker, at whose house 
the young and lovely but quite uneducated and flippant girl must 
have been fast going to perdition. Finally, Sir Harry, angered 
exceedingly on discovering that she did not belong to him alone 
by any means, turned her adrift with the heartlessness of the con- 
noisseur and the debauchee. She was near her second confinement, 
of which nothing is known, and in her distress she turned to the 
Hon. Charles Greville, favourite nephew of Sir William Hamilton, 
then English Minister at the Court of Naples, whom she had met 
apparently at the house of her recent protector. She was still 
only eighteen years old, and had passed through more perils and 
experiences than ten ordinary women with their life’s romances 
and dangers behind them. Mr. Greville’s relationship with her is 
especially interesting, because it was the prelude to her brilliant life 
at Naples, and indirectly connected with her place in history as 
Nelson’s mistress. 

This gentleman was nearly forty years of age—a man of the world, 
elegant, discreet, with fine tastes, a modest income, kindly, not 
inconveniently conscientious. He was pleased with the girl’s 
amazing beauty, and that “ spice of the devil” in her which Steven- 
son rates above all beauty, and of which she certainly possessed 
an abnormal quantity. He considered the question of befriending 
her very carefully, and compelled her to do the same. He sent 
her to her grandmother at Hawarden, with whom her first child 
was living, for some time, and caused her to obtain and send 
him the certificate of her baptism to determine her age. He 
pointed out that her life with him would be quiet, and by no 
means luxurious ; that great discretion of behaviour was absolutely 
necessary, and that not one of the acquaintances of Sir Harry Feather- 
stonehaugh must ever pass their threshold. Finally, having brought 
her to a proper sense of her moral responsibilities, in accepting 
his protection, he entered on a term of life with this young untutored 
girl, and really made some honest effort to educate her. 

For four years the arrangement lasted—Greville admiring, 
admonishing, educating, enjoying ; Emma (her original name seems 
to have been Amy) learning, among other things, to sing, to obey, 
to curb her wild fits of waywardness, and to be honestly fond of her 
lover. Yet even here, of course, the most essential education was 
lacking. Her society was necessarily composed of men, who 
discussed her “points” with Greville before her face in a manner 
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befitting the voluptuaries of ancient Rome rather than gentlemen 
of Christian England. If ever there was a girl who needed the 
help of good, wise, and gracious women, it was Emma Hart then ; 
and by the very fact of her position she could not have it. That 
in other circumstances she might have been moulded into a beauti- 
ful character can scarcely be doubted; but a man cannot form a 
woman. 

There is a really wonderfully kind and thoughtful letter from her to 
Greville, when she had been Lady Hamilton about fifteen months, 
asking him to send her grandmother twenty pounds at Christmas. 
Sir William has been ill, she tells him, and she has been nursing him, 
sitting up at night too ; she does not care to trouble him about the 
money at present. “I have two hundred a year for nonsense,” she 
says, and points out that she “ought ” to spare her grandmother so 
much, who had often given her—Emma—“ her last shilling.” That 
“two hundred a year for nonsense ” is a remarkable expression. An 
erudite young lady of the present day, fresh from Newnham or Girton, 
with an inheritance of Christian learning to boot, could hardly appraise 
the trappings of life with more rigid contempt. There is another fact 
also connected with this famous woman which, though full of doubt- 
ful import from some points, is most creditable to Lady Hamilton. 
She always loved her mother dearly, associated her with herself in all 
circumstances, and in her will—completely inoperative through her 
own extravagance and bankruptcy—left to her the bulk of her 
property. Lady Hamilton’s mother lived with her daughter when 
she was under the protection of Charles Greville, accompanied her to 
Italy, and held always an honoured position in Sir William Hamilton’s 
household, and returned with her to England in 1800. 

Mr. Jeaffreson, in his biography, merely comments on the generous, 
filial devotion this implies. But there is another side to the matter. 
What sort of a mother can this have been who accepted a home at 
the price of her daughter’s honour? Did Lady Hamilton contrive 
to keep her mother misinformed? This is hardly likely. Did her 
mother follow her fortunes with the hope of helping and shielding 
her? If so, history does not record any such assistance. In one of 
his early letters to Lady Hamilton, Nelson exclaims: “I love Mrs. 
Cadogan,” the name by which her mother was known. But he does 
not say why ; and from the few slight facts one can glean she seems 
to have been a simple woman, with quiet, domestic tastes, having 
nothing whatever of the power and brilliancy of Lady Hamilton. 

Soon after she went to live with him Greville took her to George 
Romney for her portrait, and thereafter, during the time she lived 
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with Greville, Romney devoted himself almost exclusively to 
painting her, calling her “the divine lady.” Years afterwards, when 
this strange man had retired to Kendal, after a thirty-seven years’ 
absence from his wife and family, during which time he paid them 
only two visits, Lady Hamilton returned from Italy, but on account 
of age and infirmity he was unable to make the journey to London 
to see her. 

When Lady Hamilton had lived about four years with Greville, 
who seems to have been well satisfied on the whole with his mistress- 
pupil, Sir William Hamilton came on a visit to England. Sir 
William was a widower and childless ; he was also nearly twenty 
years Greville’s senior, but would have been seriously offended to be 
reminded of it in any way. To his nephew he was simply “ dear 
Hamilton,” and on his part his nephew was “dear Greville.” The 
relationship was studiously kept out of sight. The Ambassador was 
a manof many interests and accomplishments, amiable, reasonable, 
and chivalrous ; fond of society during the greater part of his life, 
and a writer of no mean merit. His philosophy of life is summed 
up in a letter thus :— 

“My study of antiquities has kept me in constant thought of the 
perpetual fluctuation of all things. The whole art is really to live 
all the days of our life, and not with anxious care disturb the sweetest 
hour that life affords—which is the present. Admire the Creator 
and all His works, to us incomprehensible ; and do all the good 
you can upon earth, and take your chance of eternity without 
dismay.” 

The great personal charms of Emma ensnared Sir William 
Hamilton also, and after reasonable and amicable conference, in 
which other members of the family joined, it was agreed that the 
girl should be transferred to Sir William, in consideration of the 
settlement of Mr. Greville’s money difficulties ; and Sir William also 
made his nephew heir to his Welsh estate. The future Lady 
Hamilton knew nothing of these family arrangements ; although she 
knew Sir William Hamilton admired her, and treated him with girlish 
freedom of affection. When it was proposed that she and her 
mother should follow Sir William to Naples, she understood that 
Greville would join them in a few months, and she went out to 
Naples on that supposition. When she and her mother arrived they 
were received at the English Embassy with every mark of honourable 
welcome. Sir William spent money at once and lavishly over his 
beautiful acquisition, but she seems to have only gradually realised 
what was expected of her. When she did, it must be owned, to her 
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credit, that she was extremely hurt and distressed. She wrote 
fifteen letters to Greville before she got any reply, urging him, amid 
descriptions of her life, &c., not to abandon her ; and then he wrote 
and told her definitely that he had given her up. From that time, 
not many months after her arrival in Naples, her intimate association 
with Sir William Hamilton began. 

Great indignation has been expressed regarding the transference 
of Emma from Greville to his uncle. But the really deplorable 
thing is that she should have been in a position to make the trans- 
action possible. Greville had never promised to marry her, never in- 
tended to marry her ; but at this juncture he was thinking about the 
long-delayed business of his marriage, and made a really advantageous 
and, as he knew, probably permanent position for his pretty mistress 
first. The ruse which was practised on her looks mean ; but then all 
ruses for selfish ends are mean ; and it must be remembered Emma 
had a sharp and passionate temper, and would probably have dis- 
tressed and agitated her two aristocratic protectors by “ scenes,” had 
she known the truth—an experience they were naturally anxious to 
avoid. 

After her arrival in Naples the whole course of Sir William 
Hamilton’s conduct was honourable and chivalrous, in such degree 
as these qualities can exist apart from strict morality as we under- 
stand it. And in the light of his subsequent marriage with her, 
even this limitation may be put aside. He certainly urged her to 
accept his suit, but used no compulsion whatever beyond giving her 
everything she could want or desire. Indeed, he declared his intention 
of settling a hundred pounds a year on her for life should she decide 
to reject him. In her fourteenth letter to Greville—and her letters 
are full of the most naive egotism and conceit, combined with a 
certain girlish frankness and simplicity that make them most enter- 
taining reading—she gives him some particulars of her life, following 
on earnest appeals to his constancy. It is quite clear that, among 
other things, she meant to rouse his jealousy. 

“There is 2 painters now in the house painting me. One 
picture is finished ... But as soon as these is finished there is 
two more to paint me—and Angelaca if she comes. And March- 
mont is to cut a head of me for a ring. I wish Angelaca would 
come, for Prince Draydrixtou from Viena is hear, and dines with us 
often and he wants a picture of me. He is my cavaliere-servente. 
He is much in love with me. I walk in the Villa Reale every night. 
I have generally two princes, two or 3 nobles, the English 
Minister and the King with a crowd beyound us. . . . I bathe every 
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day. I have not any irruptions and—what will surprise you—I am so 
remarkably fair that everybody says I put on red and white.” 

In another letter, when she knew Greville would not come to 
her, she says she will make Sir William Hamilton marry her. He did 
so, in London, in 1789. After her marriage Lady Hamilton became 
the close personal friend of Maria Carolina, the imperious and 
vindictive Austrian arch-duchess, daughter of Maria Theresa and 
sister of the ill-fated Marie Antoinette, who shared the throne of 
Naples with the weak, vulgar, uneducated Ferdinand IV. It is not 
to be supposed for one moment that Lady Hamilton had any real 
knowledge of affairs of State,even of the most elementary kind. She 
was merely a light-headed and light-hearted adventuress, fully 
conscious of her flattering position as confidante of a Queen, and 
eager to display it to the world. It is impossible to be sure, but she 
may have been fond of Maria Carolina, who certainly treated her 
with elaborate affectionateness, and equally certainly used her as a tool 
for her own ends when the awful death of her sister and Louis XVI. 
completely ruined her balance of mind, such as it was, and precipi- 
tated the terrible disasters of the kingdom in 1799. There is a most 
gushing and unconsidered panegyric of the Queen in a letter written 
in 1795 by Lady Hamilton to Greville, with whom she kept up a 
correspondence in the best spirit of good-fellowship. In this letter 
she asks Greville to send her some political news for the Queen, as 
“‘ owing to my situation here I am got into politicks.” 

She was in the heyday of her power and but little past the zenith 
of her beauty when she and Nelson met in the autumn of 1798. 
Signora Giglioli describes the government and conditions of life in 
Naples at this time in her book “ Naples in 1799.” The vibrations 
of the French Revolution had appeared to shake the whole 
monarchical system of Europe, and it had been watched by none 
with greater fear and hatred than by Maria Carolina. For the first 
twenty years of her consortship the Queen, having established 
dominion over her husband, posed as the patron of learning and art 
and reform ; then the Revolution reduced her in 1790 to a condition 
of craven fear and ungenerous, all-embracing suspicion. She 
sought to strengthen the Throne by a three-fold alliance of her 
children with their Austrian cousins, and endeavoured to hold the 
kingdom in her hands by an enormously ramified institution of 
spies, that penetrated everywhere, causing the imprisonment of 
thousands of innocent persons and the unjustified execution of 
many, and thereby herself sowing the seeds of disaffection. Whereas 
‘before the Revolution everything French was considered elegant 
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and desirable, now nothing French was worn, or read, or 
thought, except at great risk. Meantime the Court was filled with 
foreigners, who cared only for their own favour and aggrandisement, 
and the country laboured under a feudal tyranny quite appalling ; 
while justice, even in matters where the Government’s intention was 
sincere, was openly violated by the administrators. 

Seeing a corrupt Court and the miseries of their country, it is no 
wonder that some few of the more daring and ardent young men of 
Naples should have dreamed of a better state of things and watched 
eagerly the development of the French Revolution ; but there does 
not appear to have been, at any time, a real menace to the Throne. 

Ships were built and huge, ineffectual preparations for war made 
during these years, and the not distant approach of the French 
army had redoubled the fears of the Queen, when news arrived that 
Nelson was in the bay, after the battle of the Nile. This was the 
signal for the first act in the Nelson-Hamilton drama, and Lady 
Hamilton sustained her part in the hero’s welcome, perhaps sincerely 
—for she was very emotional—certainly with admirable dramatic 
effect. ‘Mad with joy” was Nelson’s description of the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies in a letter to his wife ; and in another letter he 
tells her how he was received. Lady Hamilton “flew up” the side 
of the boat, and exclaiming, “ O God, is it possible ?” fell into his arms, 
‘*more dead than alive.” But Nelson, though much affected, was a 
simple-hearted English sailor, and his matter-of-fact comment is 
amusing: “ Tears, however, soon set matters to rights.” In this 
letter to his wife, who was about his own age, and whom he had 
married when she was twenty-three and a widow, he addresses her 
with an affection mournful in the light of later events, calling her 
“my dearest wife, my friend, my everything which is most dear to 
me in this world.” He adds that his coming “ was imprudently told 
Lady Hamilton in a moment, and the effect was like a shot ; she fell 
apparently dead, and is not yet perfectly recovered from severe 
bruises.” It appears that Sir William himself told Nelson this. 

And now began that policy of flattery, of cajolery, of impassioned 
entreaty that kept Nelson for more than two years in the Mediter- 
ranean. It is difficult indeed to discover whether he was the victim 
of Neapolitan misrepresentation and his hatred of the French— 
a political animosity which he carried to the point of fanaticism— 
or whether he was the dupe of a growing and finally ungoverned 
passion for the Queen’s beautiful confidante ; probably the truth lies 
between the two. He lodged with the Hamiltons, and Lady 
Hamilton acted as his interpreter, for he knew nothing of Italian 
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and his health, which suffered severely from the wound in the head 
received at the Nile, was the constant care of his hostess. Every 
time he thought of leaving, the Queen went into a rapture of fear and 
entreaty, sometimes personally, sometimes through Lady Hamilton. 
Letter after letter from Naples, and later from Palermo, speaks of the 
Queen’s urgent entreaty that he would not leave her. “It is my 
present intention,” he writes to his wife on December 11, 1798, “ to 
leave this country in May. The poor Queen has again made me 
promise not to quit her or her family until brighter prospects appear 
than do at present. The King is with the army, and she. is the 
sole Regent. . . . Lady Hamilton’s goodness forces me to go out at 
noon for an hour.” 

At this time, while the Queen was under the personal protection 
of Nelson and his fleet, she finally opened war with France, 
November 21,1798. It was a most unpropitious moment, the roads 
difficult with heavy rains, and the weather severe; the Neapolitan 
army was badly recruited, by no means drilled or provisioned, and 
the artillery drawn by oxen. Sixteen companies of troops were 
formed from the most robust convicts in Sicily and the mainland. 
Commissions were sold to help expenses, and bought by a crowd 
of good-for-nothing young men with no notion of a soldier’s duties. 
With this army Ferdinand marched on Rome, which had been 
“revolutionised,” sacked the city, massacred the Republicans and 
French, and stayed thereabouts twenty days, during which time the 
Neapolitan army lost 10,000 men as prisoners; abandoned its 
cannon, ammunition, and baggage; and by the middle of December 
was in precipitate retreat. The troops openly accused their officers 
of treachery, under starvation sacked such of their own convoys as 
they came across, and went home, marauding on their way. Numbers 
of these self-disbanded soldiers formed companies of brigands, who 
infested the mountainous districts under men of the most abandoned 
character, the famous Fra Diavolo among them, and became the 
terror of peaceful townsfolk and peasants. Ferdinand himself was 
reduced to the lowest ebb of cowardice, and did not risk his royal 
and puny life again. 

Already rumours were afloat that made Nelson’s friends at home 
uneasy, chiefly through some indignant conduct of his step-son, 
Captain Josiah Nisbet. Four days before Nelson’s last-mentioned 
letter to his wife his intimate friend, Mr. Alexander Davison, wrote : 
“‘T cannot help again repeating my sincere regret at your continuance 
in the Mediterranean. . . . You certainly are and must be the best 
and only judge. Yet you must allow your best friends to express 
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their sensations. Your valuable better half writes to you. She is in 
good health, but uneasy and anxious, which is not to. be wondered 
at.” Nor was Nelson himself in the least happy, though petted and 
nursed and lauded with uncommon zeal. Towards the end of 
December he assisted the ignominious royal flight to Palermo, 
where Ferdinand light-heartedly took ‘to fishing and hunting and 
gardening, and the Queen set herself to hatch projects for the 
recovery of a kingdom she neither loved nor trusted, and which she 
had had the cowardice to forsake. 

Nelson’s letters during these months show an irritation and gloom 
not to be wondered at. He constantly speaks of “ good Sir William 
and Lady Hamilton,” complains of his head and his health, and 
seems at times to regard the grave as the only safe and desirable 
place. He was a truly great man, singularly simple and straight- 
forward, and most affectionate ; he cared nothing for money, as he 
showed by his generous distribution of the East India Company’s gift 
after the Nile among his relatives and in the apportioning of his income. 
He was absolutely fearless, and, like all brave men, tender and 
pitiful. He was benevolent and forbearing to all under him, and his 
men worshipped him enthusiastically. He hated severe discipline, 
and never inflicted corporal punishment if he could help it. He knew 
nothing, however, of Courts and Kings beyond the simple rule he 
gave to his midshipmen—“ to regard everyone who spoke against 
your King as a personal enemy ”—and he was quite the last man in the 
world to confer with the wily Neapolitan Queen and her supporters. 
Yet here he was—firmly fixed, it would appear, by fate, his own 
character, and the fascinations of Lady Hamilton. ‘There is no 
true happiness,” he writes, “in this life, and in my present state 
I could quit it with a smile.” And, again, ‘“‘ Believe me, my only 
wish is to sink with honour into the grave.” 

In a remarkable letter written from Palermo to Lady Parker, 
wife of Admiral Sir Peter Parker, on February 1, 1799, he says: 
“You ... know that Horatio is still the same—affectionate in 
disposition and grateful to his friends. God knows, my dear friend, 
I have few indeed! When I go hence and am no more seen, I shall 
have very, very few to regret me.” Then he speaks, as usual, of his 
“invaluable friends,” Sir William Hamilton and his wife, but goes 
on: “T am worse than ever . . . but who can see what I have and be 
well in health ?—kingdoms lost and a Royal Family in distress ; but 
they are pleased to place confidence in me, and whilst I live and my 
services can be useful to them I shall never leave this country.” 
This letter shows how his simple good-heartedness was being worked 
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upon. He was not now so much a British admiral as the self- 
constituted protector of the Queen of Naples. He did not yet see 
that he was being lured into a really shameful intrigue, but his letters 
show a vague discomfort and apprehension which are certainly to be 
accounted for chiefly by the secret change taking place in his heart. 
Though fond of women and their society, he was not what is 
understood as a “lady’s man”; but he loved them generally in 
a reverent, rather silent, way. 

All his letters to his captains and superiors are entirely straight- 
forward, and reflect perfectly his own simple thinking and limitations 
and the influences acting uponhim. He breaks out once at Palermo: 
** As to politics, at this time, they are my abomination ; the Ministers 
of Kings and Princes are as great scoundrels as ever lived.” And to 
Lord St. Vincent, in April 1799, he writes : “This Court being very 
poor, and no revenue, makes things slower than they would otherwise 
be. . . . I own, my dear Lord, myself much fitter to be the actor 
than the counsellor . . . in this very critical situation” ; going on 
to say that whenever St. Vincent's name is mentioned the expressions 
of their Majesties “ are of the very handsomest tongue can utter.” 

In the corrupt Neapolitan Government there certainly was the 
most flagrant and wholesale misappropriation of public funds. 
Nevertheless the royal party carried with them to Palermo money and 
treasure to the value of two and a half millions sterling. Pignatelli, 
left informally at the very last moment as Regent, had neither spirit 
nor courage nor will to do anything except paralyse the efforts of the 
“city” for order and defence, and he quickly followed his royal 
master with all that was left of public money—s500,000 ducats. 
Before he left he had all the powder and ammunition in the powder 
magazine at Mergellina destroyed. Immediately after the Queen’s 
flight the Neapolitan fleet of a hundred gunboats, built at enormous 
expense, was burnt; a few days later two large ships of war and 
three smaller vessels were burnt also, and a fine ship sunk at 
Castellamare. Before she left she was heard to say, “ Nothing 
should be left to the Neapolitans but their eyes to weep withal.” 

Abandoned by their King, without money, without fortifications, 
without ammunition, without ships, and with the French fast 
approaching, the Neapolitans were forced by their very position 
to declare for a republic, though the /azzavi—the lowest class of 
the population, without visible means of subsistence, full of hatred 
of. the French, which had been preached to them from pulpit and 
street-corner for years, uneducated, unable to think, and blindly 
attached to the King—had to be tricked, and later coaxed and flattered 
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into line with the new order. This frantic mob of densely ignorant, 
superstitious, and wholly lawless /azzari was the terror of the city 
after the flight of Ferdinand, and again six months later, when it 
reduced Naples to a state of really demoniac rapine and bloodshed 
in the days of the counter-revolution. Yet it was to these people 
Maria Carolina trusted in her efforts to regain the kingdom she had 
left. She showered gold and inflammatory pamphlets upon them, 
and when she heard of their terrible excesses merely remarked: “Je 
crois que le peuple avaient grandement raison.” 

Championnet, the French general, finally entered the city, after 
fierce fighting with the /azzari, on January 21, and order was soon 
restored. Championnet was loyally attached to the Republican 
cause ; he made no effort to trammel the liberty of the city, and 
assisted the people to an independent Government. The last lament 
of the /azzari on the night of January 21 was that “if only it had 
lasted one day more Naples would have made herself rich ”—that was, 
simply by the sack of the entire city! The crisis, of course, called the 
best and most public-spirited men to the front, among whom were 
Mario Pagano, an enemy of corruption under the King and Professor 
of Criminal Law, who drew up the new Constitution and supported 
a. proposal to recall the King; Domenico Cirillo, a philanthropist, 
member of the Royal Society, and a friend of Linnzus ; and Ettore 
Carafa, a splendidly heroic young man of the highest nobility, who 
served the republic with sword and fortune as long as life lasted. 
Francesco Caracciolo, the Neapolitan admiral, a man of striking 
and engaging character, was mistrusted by the Queen, who gave him 
no part in their flight to Palermo. He was seventy years of age, and 
beloved by all the sailors and fishermen. After the departure of the 
Court he obtained leave to retire to his estates in the country, and 
desired to keep clear of politics, but was compelled to take service 
under the Republic. In previous years he had built and fitted out at 
his own expense a fleet to keep off the Barbary pirates who infested 
the southern shores of Italy, Eleonora Pimentel, a woman of 
idealistic character, conducted a daily paper called the “ Monitore,” 
a medium for Republican thought and action, characterised by gentle- 
ness and an optimistic benevolence and patience most creditable to 
the “patriots,” but useless, alas ! where prompt action and a firm— 
even sword-girt—hand were necessary. This accomplished lady had 
been in the royal household and a poet of promise in the early years 
of Ferdinand’s reign. These and such as these, mostly philosophers, 
having far less practical knowledge of their country than of ancient 
Greece and Rome, set to work mildly and gently to “ revolutionise ” 
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the kingdom ; while the Queen, with fear and hatred in her heart, was 
considering how best to punish it. Yet Pietro Colletta, the historian, 
a capable but far from ardent man, says of these Republicans: “ Not 
one act of justice would they have sacrificed to a thousand interests.” 

On January 27, 1799, Cardinal Ruffo, the only statesman in the 
Court circle, set out with unlimited powers and eight companions to 
win the country back. He was a man by no means scrupulous in 
his methods or disinterested in his motives, but with plenty of 
common-sense, a great dislike of useless bloodshed, and quite with- 
out the sentiment of revenge which actuated the Queen. Of all the 
extraordinary armies ever commanded in a civilised country, perhaps 
the one he collected was the most extraordinary. Besides a few 
hundred regular troops, he had by the end of February between 
sixteen and seventeen thousand irregulars of the most mixed de- 
scription—ecclesiastics of every degree, rich landowners, artisans, 
labourers, thieves and assassins, outlaws and brigands. About the 
beginning of April the Court, to help on the “good cause,” landed 
some thousands of convicts on the Calabrian coast, the majority 
robbers and murderers. But Ruffo, not feeling equal to the whole 
of them, selected a thousand only. He applied to Ferdinand for 
regular troops, but the King preferred to keep them for his own 
safety, lest the Gallo-Spanish fleet should appear. However, he 
sent an embroidered banner. This fine army, covered with dirt and 
vermin, tramped in confusion along the roads, and was by no means 
to be kept in hand at the reduction of a town. They sacked and 
murdered as they pleased indiscriminately, and indeed left the 
Cardinal in great numbers after the sack of Cotrona, in spite of 
threats and promises, to take their booty safely home. They promised 
to return, but, for the most part did nothing of the kind. Never- 
theless, aided by his prestige as a prince of the Church and the utter 
defencelessness of the republic, he quickly made his way to the capital. 
“We must hunt down, destroy, annihilate, and transport the evil 
growth that poisons the rest,” wrote the Queen in April. Both stupid 
and cruel, as the Cardinal’s success increased so did her policy of 
revenge enlarge, till she seemed willing for the extermination almost 
of the Neapolitans rather than take the risk of one suspected person 
being left in the city. 

Meantime Nelson stayed at Palermo, except for a short expedition 
in pursuit of the French. From his ship he wrote to Lady Hamilton, 
saying how desolate everything seemed there, and that he felt he 
could not now be happy except with her and Sir William. However, 
she was still only “ My dear Lady Hamilton,” and the tone of the 
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letter merely that of cordial friendship. He certainly saw something 
of the selfish mismanagement of the Court, and he must have known 
that Ferdinand was a coward and that the Queen cared nothing for 
the welfare of her people. Indeed, he comments on the mis- 
management of affairs, and is even reduced to indignation once or 
twice at the tardiness and inadequacy of supplies. Captain Trou- 
bridge, a close personal friend, wrote from Procida begging for food 
supplies for the unhappy islanders. ‘Our situation,” he says, 
“now becomes more serious than ever. I pledged myself to the 
people, in consequence of her Majesty’s promise, that they should 
want neither grain nor flour. . . . In short, my Lord, these islands 
must return under the French yoke, as I see the King’s Ministers 
are not to be relied on for supplies.” Again, in a most harrowing 
letter early in May he writes: “I am fairly worn out with fretting for 
the breach of my word given to the inhabitants in consequence of 
her Majesty’s promise to me. The distress for bread in Ischia is so 
great that it would move even a Frenchman to pity.” Later 
Captain Ball wrote that there was still no supplies for the “ unhappy 
Maltese.” “ Believe me,” replied Nelson, “I urged by every means 
in my power the sending of at least a small sum of money.” ‘There 
were thirty ships laden with grain at Girgenti, but the Queen would 
by no means let any go to the starving islanders. Finally, Captain 
Ball sent and seized them all on his own initiative. This is the only 
one occasion on which Nelson appears to have behaved indepen- 
dently. The Court complained to the Ambassador, the Ambassador 
to Nelson, who replied that her Majesty should rather consider it a 
service than a crime, and he hoped the Court would not act so as to 
give an officer such an “unpleasant duty ” again. 

On his return to Palermo, Nelson was asked to go and support 
the King’s cause at Naples, where Ruffo had finally got a foothold, 
and where the city was under the most fearful mob rule of the 
‘azzari thirsting for plunder and rewards, with two castles in the 
hands of the Republicans and one in possession of the French, and 
the Cardinal most anxious to put an end to the terrible slaughter 
and horrors of the situation. He embarked on board the 
“Foudroyant,” accompanied by Sir William and Lady Hamilton, 
and proceeded to the capital. 

On his arrival, June 24, 1799, a treaty of capitulation with the 
Republicans in the castles “ Nuovo ” and “ dell’ Uovo” was already 
thirty-six hours old. It provided for the evacuation of the castles 
by the garrisons with the honours of war, and gave those it covered 
the choice of exile to France or a return to their own homes. It 
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was signed by Captain Foote, who had been left in command in the 
bay during Nelson’s absence, and by the Russian and Turkish 
plenipotentiaries, as well as by the Cardinal. Nelson refused to 
recognise the treaty, assuming the full powers of Regent and com- 
pletely governed by his environment. Were not Lady Hamilton 
and her complaisant husband on board, and the former in constant 
communication with her friend, the Queen? An Englishman named 
Wade, a free-lance trying to make himself useful to Nelson, asked 
the Cardinal for a few troops to reduce the Castles; Ruffo “not 
only declined it, but absolutely refused that any of his Majesty’s 
subjects should be employed in breaking a treaty authorised by his 
signature.” This sufficiently shows Ruffo’s attitude. Next day 
Nelson wrote to Captain Duckworth: “As you will believe, the 
Cardinal and myself have begun our career by a complete difference 
of opinion. He will send the rebels to Toulon—I say they shall 
not go.” 

In the afternoon of the 25th Nelson had a stormy interview with 
the Cardinal, on board the “ Foudroyant,” lasting two hours. He 
then somewhat changed his line of argument, saying that the treaty 
“ought not to be carried into execution without the approbation of 
their Sicilian Majesties.” Immediately after the interview Ruffo 
made some attempt to carry the treaty into execution, but nothing 
came of it. Finally, on the 26th, Nelson sent a reassurance to the 
Cardinal through Sir William Hamilton. The letter was brought by 
Captains Troubridge and Ball at about 10 a.m. Captain Trou- 
bridge wrote a declaration with his own hand: “ Rear-Admiral 
Lord Nelson does not prevent the execution of the capitulation of 
the Castles Nuovo and dell’ Uovo.” He would not confirm it, 
saying they were commissioned and accredited to treat by word of 
mouth about military operations, but not at all in writing about 
affairs of diplomacy. Thereupon the capitulation was begun, 
Hamilton writing to Palermo: “This [Nelson’s declaration] pro- 
duced the best possible effect. . . . Now all is calm. The Cardinal 
has arranged with Captains Troubridge and Ball that the rebels get 
embarked this evening.” Later, on the 27th, he resumed his letter : 
“It has been necessary for me to interpose between the Cardinal 
and Lord Nelson. If not, all would have gone wrong from the 
first. ... The rebels, who are on board the Jolaccas, cannot 
move without a passport from Lord Nelson.” On the evening of 
the 28th Nelson, after letters from Palermo, anchored the 
polaccas under the sterns of the English ships, covered them 
with his guns, took the chiefs on board his own vessels, and sent 
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Captain Foote to Palermo. It is difficult, in face of these facts, to 
imagine how Nelson could possibly believe his own subsequent 
assertion that nothing had been promised by a British officer which 
had not subsequently been carried into execution. 

Feeling that she now had the whip-hand, the Queen’s malice began 
to come out from its shroud of fear. “It is impossible to treat with 
this scum,” she wrote to her confidante on June 25 ; “ it must be put 
an end to. . . . The King will make an example of the chiefs, and 
others will be deported. . . . Finally, a severity exact, prompt, just. 
The same for women, and that without pity. . . . My dear Miladi, 
recommend Lord Nelson to treat Naples as if it were a rebel town in 
Ireland.” On June ro permission had been sent from Palermo to let 
“ even the leaders” depart, if necessity required it; and again on 
June 19 the Queen wrote to Ruffo : “ Among the criminals the only 
one I desire should not go to France is the unworthy Caracciolo.” 
Rapidly indeed was Maria Carolina showing her true colours ! 

Lord Nelson, it must be admitted, lost no time in this policy of 
cruelty, treachery, and extermination. Caracciolo was the first to 
pay the forfeit of his life. He had been taken in hiding, and arrived 
on board the “‘ Foudroyant,” June 29, pale, haggard, utterly exhausted, 
and bound like a criminal. Captain Hardy, shocked at such treat- 
ment to a gentleman and a prince, ordered his chains to be removed 
and treated him with honour. A council of war was hastily con- 
vened, and the Neapolitan admiral tried and condemned, and hanged 
the same day at five o’clock at the foreyard arm of the “ Minerva,” 
his body being cut down and dropped into the sea at sunset. It is 
certain that Lady Hamilton saw the dead body from the deck of the 
“¥Foudroyant,” and equally certain that Nelson intended to fill 
Caracciolo’s cup of indignity to the full ; for he himself begged Captain 
Hardy not to throw him overboard after Trafalgar. No wonder Lord 
Keith wrote to Nelson after this event: “‘ Advise those Neapolitans 
not to be too sanguinary. Cowards are alwayscruel. . . . Give them 
fair words and little confidence.” As for the Queen, she wrote to 
Lady Hamilton during these first few days, thanking her “with in- 
finite gratitude” for her “dear, obliging letters.” 

In a few days the King arrived from Palermo, but on no account 
would he go on shore. He merely gave a general royal sanction to 
things, and sailed back to Palermo with Nelson about a month 
later. 

After the death of Caracciolo the public executions began on 
July 7. Every day during July and the early part of August, prisoners 
were carried from the anchored transports to undergo their trial," till 
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of fifteen hundred, only about five hundred were left. These trials 
were without a semblance of justice and full of corruption, and the 
executions in the Piazza del Mercato were carried out with every 
circumstance of brutal indignity and in the most indecent haste, only 
an hour or so being allowed in preparation for death, and this in 
utter defiance ofcustom. Ettore Carafa, Eleonora Pimentel, Pagano, 
Cirillo and a host of others suffered death before a ribald populace, 
let entirely loose to vent their abominable humour on the dead and 
to enjoy a carouse of loyalty. ‘Our dear Lady,” writes Nelson to 
her mother, “is also, I can assure you, perfectly well, but has her 
time so much taken up with excuses from rebels, Jacobins, and fools 
that she is every day most heartily tired.” Never, on one single 
occasion, did she use her great influence in favour of the condemned ; 
and during the hot summer nights, with death in the very heart of 
things, and the betrayed and helpless Republicans lying in their ships 
around her, she would sit on deck, at the right hand of the English 
admiral, and sing the songs of England over the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean. Meantime the most revolting sack of the city had 
taken place. It began on June 14, was arrested for a few days 
during the capitulation time, and after the arrival of the English 
resumed with even greater circumstance of horror till July 8. The 
conduct of the /azzari constituted a veritable reign of terror ; they 
even became cannibals on more than one occasion, and they showered 
letters on Lady Hamilton pointing out their claims to reward. De 
Nicola, a diarist of the time, writes on September 14: “ Terror is being 
spread throughout the kingdom of Naples. . . . When will there 
be an end of so much bloodshed? . . . . In all the history of revolu- 
tions there is no example of the sacrifice of so many lives.” Yet this 
man was a Royalist. Nelson, however, writes that he is “doing 
good to millions.” 

At Palermo the most pagan extravagance and heartlessness were 
shown in a series of feasts and entertainments. Once more Captain 
Troubridge, Nelson’s faithful friend, writes from Naples: “I dread, 
my Lord, all the feasting, &c., at Palermo. I am sure your health 
will be hurt. The King would be better employed digesting a good 
Government. The money spent at Palermo gives discontent here ; 
fifty thousand people are unemployed, trade discouraged, manufac- 
tures at a standstill.” Again, in another letter, “If some Act of 
oblivion is not passed, there will be no end of persecution ; for the 
people of this country have no idea of anything but revenge, and to 
gain a point would swear ten thousand false oaths.” Captain Trou- 
bridge knew very well, and had seen for long, with growing vexation 
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and disgust, the subtle snares in which his chief and much-loved 
friend was caught. No wonder he afterwards “cursed the day when 
he served the Neapolitan Government.” But Nelson, knowing 
nothing of half-measures in any relation, was now on the point of 
that complete duplicity in which the remainder of his life was 
shrouded. 

Very soon Sir William Hamilton was recalled—his letters at this 
time show a fevered, flattered state of mind quite unbecoming in a 
diplomatist at aforeign Court—and Nelson’sailed with the Hamiltons, 
arriving in England in November 1800. Lady Hamilton was then 
about to become a mother. Nelson bought some magnificent lace 
in Hamburg fora Court dress for his wife and a handsome lace shawl 
for a lady who had been kind to her. And he wenthome. But his 
relations with Lady Nelson were very strained, and ended after two 
months in a sudden separation. Irritated beyond measure at her 
husband’s constant references to “dear Lady Hamilton,” she got up 
from the breakfast table one morning, and exclaimed: “I am sick 
of hearing of ‘dear Lady Hamilton,’ and am resolved that you shall 
give up either her or me.” Nelson replied quite calmly: “Take 
care, Fanny, what you say. I love you sincerely, but I cannot forget 
my obligations to Lady Hamilton, or speak of her without affection 
and admiration.” His wife left the room, and shortly afterwards drove 
away. 

Nelson was now the father of a child, whose birth Lady Hamilton 
managed to conceal from her all-too-trustful husband. The most 
amazing thing in this strange history is the persistent blindness of 
Sir William Hamilton to the facts. His honest and great admiration 
for Nelson is not to be doubted for a moment, nor is his chivalrous 
belief in Nelson’s truthfulness. It is impossible to fathom Nelson’s 
mind. After the separation from his wife he went to live with the 
Hamiltons ; and in March 1801, when he was again at sea, we find 
him writing unreservedly to Lady Hamilton :— 

“ Now, my own dearest wife, for such you are in my eyes and in 
the face of Heaven, I can give full scope to my feelings, for I daresay 
Oliver will faithfully deliver this letter. You know, my dearest 
Emma, that there is nothing in this world I would not do for us to 
live together and have our own dear little child with us. . . . I love, 
never did love anyone else. I never had a dear pledge of love till 
you gave me one, and you, thank my God, never gave one to anyone 
else.” 

Another letter at this period he ends thus: “ Recollect, I am, for 
ever, yours, aye for ever, while life remains, yours, yours faithfully.” 
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However Nelson managed to square all this with his plain and 
obvious duty must for ever be a mystery. Is it that he was at heart 
a potential scoundrel always? Such an opinion is quite untenable. 
He was naturally one of the simplest and most straightforward of 
men, incapable even of ordinary caution in the display of his feelings, 
which always inclined to generosity. Yet here we find him ina 
most disgraceful intrigue, and even concocting a story of one 
Thompson and his wife, to facilitate his correspondence with Lady 
Hamilton about their child and to cover its parentage. The child 
—Horatia—was put out to nurse when about eight days old, and 
Nelson and Lady Hamilton both seem to have been devoted to it. 
About Nelson’s devotion there is no doubt at all ; Lady Hamilton’s, 
in view of her previous motherhood, is not so certain. Nor can we 
ever know probably how much or how little Nelson knew of her 
former life. He certainly believed their child was her only one ; and 
as she deceived him in this matter, she probably would in many 
others. By some astounding act of the will or incapacity for reflec- 
tion he seems to have been oblivious to his position, and thus it is 
possible his character was not so completely wrecked as it seems to 
have been. How otherwise can we account for the religious excla- 
mations in his letters to Lady Hamilton, or for his extraordinary 
reminder that, as to their marriage, ‘God Almighty can, when He 
pleases, remove the impediment ”—meaning his own wife? And 
how, further, are we to account for the fact that he sat up with Sir 
William Hamilton during the last six nights of his life ? 

The complete deception practised on Sir William is shown in a 
long and pathetic and really beautiful letter which he left where his 
wife could find it some time after their return to England. “I have 
no complaint to make,” he says, ‘‘ but I feel that the whole attention 
of my wife is given to Lord Nelson and his interest at Merton. I 
well know the purity of Lord Nelson’s friendship for Emma and me. 
And I know how very uncomfortable it would make his Lordship, 
our best friend, if a separation should take place, and am therefore 
determined to do all in my power to prevent such an extremity.” 
He refers to his necessity for rest, to the disparity in their ages and 
his own coming death, remarks on the vexing altercations between 
them that distress him much, and he concludes with 

“ Therefore let us bear and forbear 
‘For God’s sake.’” 

He died some months after in 1803, in his wife’s arms and with 
Nelson’s hand in his. On his deathbed he gave Nelson her portrait 
in enamel, calling him his dearest friend—the most virtuous, loyal, 
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and truly brave character he had ever known. The codicil con- 
taining the bequest concludes: ‘God bless him, and shame fall 
upon those who do not say ‘ Amen.’” 

After her husband’s death Lady Hamilton took Horatia to live 
with her, and Nelson’s last moments in his house at Merton, before 
the Trafalgar expedition, were spent in praying over her. The 
portrait of Lady Hamilton hung in his cabin, and he regarded it 
with an exalted reverence, often and publicly referring to it as his 
“ suardian angel.” He also wore a miniature of her next his heart. 
The last letters he ever wrote were to her and his child, the former 
unfinished, and both left lying on his desk. Both letters breathe 
intense affection, and that he was actuated in these supreme moments 
by extreme loftiness of aims and emotions is shown by the prayer he 
penned also just before Trafalgar, and which an officer found him 
writing, on his knees :— 

“* May the great God whom I worship grant to my country, and 
for the benefit of Europe in general, a great and glorious victory ; 
and may no misconduct in anyone tarnish it ; and may humanity 
after victory be the predominant feature in the British fleet. For 
myself individually, I commit my life to Him who made me, and may 
His blessing light upon my endeavours to serve my country faithfully. 
To Him I resign myself and the just cause it is entrusted to me to 
defend. Amen, Amen, Amen.” 

Nelson, in the ardour of his admiring championship, left Lady 
Hamilton “a legacy to his King and Country”; and he tried to 
establish for her a claim to a pension, on the ground that she inter- 
cepted the letter of the King of Spain to Ferdinand, announcing his 
intention of making war on England—nothing came of this, as Nelson 
admitted—and that she had, further, obtained orders for the victualling 
of the English fleet on the expedition to Egypt. But the claims were 
so slender, if they really existed at all, that no notice was taken of the 
matter, though Lady Hamilton did not scruple by fabrications of all 
kinds to make her case good. 

After Nelson’s death her extravagance gradually involved her in 
complete ruin. She was even in prison, but being released by the 
kindness of an alderman, went to France and died there at the age 
of fifty-one. 

She left on record in her will that she should like to be buried 
with Nelson in St. Paul’s, if that were possible. No doubt Nelson 
would have desired it, too, but a juster Providence ruled otherwise. 
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SKETCHES OF BRITTANY 


I. BRITTANY oF To-Day. 


RITTANY exercises a charm over our imagination, and one 
wonders to what that charm is really due. The country itself 
is beautiful, with a variety that appeals to all tastes. It is a country 
of wild coast scenery, bleak moorlands strewn with quartz and 
granite, dense forests, and stretches of fertile meadows. But it is 
also a land of historic and religious memories, and at every turn 
there are things and incidents that appeal to the imagination as well 
as to the artistic sense. 

Its charm is doubtless due in part to the unique character of the 
Breton people, who, with dogged zeal, have kept alive their language 
and legends. The Bretons are not ashamed to dress and live and 
worship as did their fathers before them: hence Brittany remains a 
country restful, a land of refreshment to us moderns, engrossed as we 
are with commonplace and sordid aims. 

Modern ideas are beginning to take root in some parts of 
Brittany ; a materialistic government is doing away with her language 
and religion ; the kodak and the picture postcard are vulgarising 
her religious processions and national fétes ; yet romance still lingers, 
and life in Brittany is still picturesque. 

The Bretons are dreamers and idealists, attached to home and 
country, and care more for the dea, for the sense of association, 
than the actual value of the outward symbol. Thus a primitive way- 
side cross or a magnificent church are alike precious to the Breton 
peasant, whose mind is steeped in religious ideas—or superstitions 
as the average tourist chooses to call them. Simplicity is the key- 
note of life in Brittany. The people work hard, and their simple 
pleasures have nothing in common with our dull rush after novel 
amusements. 

Such are some of the characteristics that make up for me the 
charm of Brittany, although there is another side to the picture, and 
one finds, as elsewhere, much that repels, as well as much that 
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attracts. The Bretons are not fond of strangers, but they usually 
respond to friendliness from those who try to understand them and 
show respect for theirideas and customs. And one can wander freely 
among peasants and fisher folk, and get more than a fair return 
of entertainment. The majority of the population belong to 
these two classes, who really form the backbone of the race and 
are most strongly conservative. Although illiterate, they are versed 
in their national history and legends, and they it is who keep up the 
old customs. Nothing is more typical of Brittany than the rustic 
féte and the fisher life here described, though written words convey 
but a faint impression of their charm. 


II. A Forest FESTIVAL. 


Every year, on Whit-Monday, a féte, called “Le Pardon des 
Oiseaux,” is held in the forest of Carnoét, at one time the hunting- 
ground of the Dukes of Brittany. It is not a religious festival, held 
in honour of a patron saint, as the word “ Pardon” implies, but a 
scene of merry-making for the whole country-side, and crowds of 
peasants assemble at Quimperlé en route for the forest. 

Quimperlé, with its beautiful surroundings, is often called the 
Arcadia of Lower Brittany, and in its normal state is most restful 
and dreamlike, but at Whitsuntide we found it bewilderingly gay. 
The sun lent his countenance to the occasion, and beamed as on a 
midsummer day in England, sending travellers to seek shade and 
refreshment under the lime trees by the Hétel Lion d’Or, where flags 
of many colours blazed in the sunlight. 

On the other side of the river Laita, a crowd of men, women, and 
children, dressed in their best, were setting out on foot for the forest. 
Others were mounted on old vehicles decorated with green foliage, 
that lumbered along, drawn by horses or mules wearing curious collars 
of sheepskin. 

Seeing a waggon with wooden roof waiting for passengers, we 
decided to join the merrymakers, and scrambled up to the front seat, 
where the driver, attired in straw hat, loose blue smock and white 
ducks, kept up a cry of “En route,” until he had secured a load of 
passengers. At last we set off for the forest, and, although our 
Jehu was fairly kind to his bony steeds, he never ceased cracking his 
whip, and yelling “ Allons,” trying to hurry the poor beasts into 
greater speed. We passed by waggonettes and carts of the most 
antiquated make, and in clouds of dust stirred up by these were 
soldiers, sailors, and rustics, marching arm-in-arm with peasant 
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girls who sheltered themselves with umbrellas from the burning 
sun. 

What a scene awaited us inthe forest ! Under the trees, vehicles 
of every description were drawn up, and booths erected for the sale 
of cider, sivops, and all kinds of cakes. Groups of peasants were 
dancing the national dance to the strains of a horn and bagpipe; 
the women in their black gowns, with dazzling white caps and 
collarettes, and the men wearing the usual embroidered jacket, dark 
trousers, and coloured waistband, and hat with silver buckle and long 
velvet streamers. 

Here was a picture recalling a féte champétre by Watteau or 
Teniers, though too vigorously rustic for the former, and too refined 
for Teniers. The sunlight glancing through the luxuriant foliage 
made wonderful effects of light and shade and colour, among the 
crowd of peasants enjoying themselves with absolute abandon. 

In another corner numbers of townspeople were waltzing to the 
strains of a most unmusical band. Lady cyclists in bloomers, and 
damsels in more conventional attire, danced with soldiers and sailors 
or with cadaverous-looking town men, who wore top-hats, flowing 
black neck-ties, and trousers of shepherd’s plaid, that pattern so dear 
to the male French heart. 

The peasants kept to themselves, and never flagged for an instant 
in the dance, although the heat was stifling, and great clouds of dust 
were set in motion by their feet. With their fourth fingers linked 
together—as is customary in Brittany—the partners advanced towards 
the contre-danse, then twirled round three times, and again skipped 
forward with their fourth fingers joined. The movement soon grew 
monotonous to the onlookers, but never to the dancers, although the 
overworked musicians were a piteous sight to behold. Still they 
worked on without flagging, with puffed cheeks and perspiring brows, 
producing weird and hideous sounds, and looking as though each 
moment was to be their last. 

In quieter nooks under the trees family groups were enjoying 
themselves, drinking cider and eating curds and whey. Here and 
there the babies, tired out by the heat and noise, were lying fast 
asleep on the ground, their little limbs stretched out in utter weari- 
ness, and, sleeping or waking, these little ones were objects of care 
and solicitude to their parents, especially, it appeared, to their rough- 
looking fathers. 

One of the chief features of the féte was, of course, the sale of 
birds, which were being hawked about in cages and offered to the 
public for a few sous. There were finches and linnets and canaries, 
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and fluffy little grey owls, peering with frightened eyes at the human 
ogres who had torn them away from love and liberty. We longed to 
buy them all and to set them free in this beautiful forest, where 
other birds were singing in the passionate enjoyment of life. 

The long day waned at length, and although many “ Forest 
Lovers” showed no sign of leaving the dance, others joined the 
homeward procession, that moved towards Quimperlé, looking 
unique and picturesque. Heavy waggons and smarter vehicles 
moved side by side, and on foot, men and women, hand-in-hand or 
arm-in-arm, passed along in rows, half dancing, half walking, and 
singing snatches of Breton songs to the sound of the band. Had 
the scene been less simple and idyllic, it might have suggested a 
Bacchanalian revel. 

Arrived at the Hotel Lion d’Or, we found rows of hungry visitors 
at dinner, and others pouring in, in such numbers, that mine host 
was obliged to barricade the dining-room door with his own burly 
form. At last our turn came, and we dined with two interesting 
Américaines, who had travelled with us a few days before, and, like 
“ships that pass in the night,” we exchanged thoughts and signals 
with these two. One was piquante and racy, the other, of comely 
presence and dove-like eyes, was impressionable and expansive. 
Brittany had caught her in its spell, and she was ready to rush off 
to every “ Pardon,” but her sister acted as a sort of brake or compass, 
guiding her gently in the direction of Paris. 

The impressionable one tempted us—tired though we were—to 
enjoy the charms of Quimperlé by moonlight, and as we drank our 
coffee under the lime trees, we imagined ourselves at some scene 
from an opera. Moonlight shone on the river Laita—where the 
waters of the Elle and Isole flow together, musical as the sound of 
their names—and a great crowd of peasants sat motionless by the 
river-side, or strolled about while waiting for the promised fireworks. 
It was difficult to leave this poetic scene and go to bed; more 
difficult still to sleep, for when the voices died away outside we 
could still hear the rushing waters of the mill-stream and the church 
clocks striking the quarter. 

Next day all was changed, and only the flags remained of 
yesterday’s festivity, but Quimperlé had regained its normal quiet 
beauty, and we stayed to explore its quaint streets and buildings. 
Now and then cartloads of peasants, who had stayed all night 
after the féte, started homewards, and our pleasant American 
travellers drove off in an antiquated chaise to Pont-Aven, but we 
lingered on, enjoying the beauty of this richly wooded valley. The 
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sun lighted up the white caps and collars of women washing by the 
river-side, and sparkled on the water, that reflected the green foliage 
and the glorious summer sky. 

Though the whole world seemed to move on, we were more than 
content to linger in our new-found “ Land of Arcady.” 


III. FIsHER-LIFE AT CONCARNEAU. 


This little fishing town, on the far-off coast of Finistére, is the scene 
of constantly changing pictures, full of bewildering delight to the 
impressionist who seeks to fix its fleeting effects on canvas or in some 
corner of his memory. 

To describe the place in words one would need to be a poet, 
but prose must be my medium, and little seems to have been written 
of Concarneau. Painters congregate there, attracted by the colour, 
movement, and atmosphere ; and under the spell of its elusive charm 
they work on and on, striving to express the life around them. 

To us, all the fishing stations on the Finistére coast seem 
eminently picturesque, but, in addition to their qualities of luminous 
sea and sky, Concarneau possesses more than the usual share of colour 
and sunshine. There, even the fishermen have a preference for light 
blue and golden brown in their dress, with touches of crimson ; and 
the women who throng the quay wear the picturesque Breton 
costume. There, too, the boats have rich brown sails and gaily 
painted hulks, and sardine nets of fine blue thread. 

Think of that, you who love colour, and picture the effect of these 
nets, hanging in festoons from the masts, deep blue when wet, but 
when dry spangled with silvery sardine scales and floating out in soft 
blue films, like the diaphanous skirts of a dancer ! 

We arrived at Concarneau in the afternoon, when everything 
seemed to slumber in the sunshine. A few boats were anchored in 
the harbour, their blue nets floating dreamily from the masts ; some 
men and boys lounged on the quay, and women sat chatting and 
working on their door-steps. 

Later in the afternoon the scene became more animated. Women 
and girls, wearing black or coloured dresses and white caps and 
collarettes, strolled up and down the quay knitting and gossiping, 
their short skirts swaying in the breeze, their sabots clicking in a kind 
of rhythm. These were the famous sardinidres of Concarneau, who 
have often been painted for the Salon: fine, healthy women, full of 
joie de vivre, ever ready to exchangea laugh or a joke with the bronzed 
fishers who hurried by, carrying baskets of sardines. These women 
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take an active part in the sardine industry, and to them the coming 
of the boats means not only the return of their men-folk but the 
signal to set to work salting and curing the fish. 

We walked on towards the harbour’s mouth and beheld a scene 
which, though oft repeated, never loses its charm, because never 
quite the same in effect. On the rocks groups of women sat waiting 
for the boats, and others stood above, looking seawards, though 
knitting all the time. In the middle distance the sea was of clearest 
blue, but towards the horizon it melted away in shimmering opal and 
silver tints. A fleet of boats came in line from the far horizon looking 
in the distance like a flight of birds, or phantom ships, until the tide 
brought them near, their great masts looming against the soft sky, 
their bows striking the water with that indescribable sound of rippling 
music. 

And now came the anxious question of results. What luck had 
the fishers met with out on the open sea? What harvest had they 
brought? By and by winter will come, with days of enforced 
idleness, and something must be laid by now, if thrifty wives can 
only secure des sous, before they are squandered at the drink shop. 
Anxious faces gathered by the quay side, where boats are being 
anchored one by one ; men scrambled up the steps carrying baskets 
of sardines, and men and women passed from hand to hand the heavy 
and valuable tunny, which were instantly bought up for the market. 

But dinner-hour at the Hétel des Voyageurs demanded our 
attention, and many an evening did we reluctantly turn our backs on 
the sunset because of this prosaic question of food. For many years 
Madame le Clinche’s handsome dark eyes have greeted visitors 
seeking shelter under her hospitable roof, which too we found a very 
good headquarters. A cheerful group of artists met at table every 
day, and we were well served by Breton maids in all the freshness of 
their white caps and collarettes. The ubiquitous sardine appeared 
in many forms, and, fresh from the sea, its delicate flavour was 
delicious. We did full justice to it, and to the chicken, salad, and 
omelettes that are always to the fore in these Breton inns, not to 
speak of the excellent cidre du pays. 

Life at Concarneau is spent very much in the open air. In the 
market-place booths are set up, where the country people buy and 
sell corn and provisions, and, basket on arm, the guidwives chatter 
and haggle over their bargains. Most of the business seems to be 
done by the women, who are quite equal to the occasion ; indeed, 
their lives are spent in one long round of toil. At the sale of sabots, 
spread out on the ground, there is an endless variety of style and 
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shape, from the heavy sabots for men to the more ornamental style 
affected by a coquettish sardinitre, or suited for wee children who 
toddle over the cobbled streets. 

Country folk are easily distinguishable from the fishers, and seem 
somewhat dazed by the gaiety of a seaport town. While the women 
transact business, the men wander on the quays, carrying a stick and 
basket, and wearing the peasant’s usual black hat with long tails, 
instead of the woollen cap of the fishers, their serious faces and 
deliberate movements contrasting with the hurried walk or easy 
slouch of the seafarer. 

Most of the life and movement at Concarneau takes place in the 
new town. The old town, or what is called the Ville Close, built in 
the middle of the harbour, is connected with the new town by a 
drawbridge, and is really a squalid little place of one street, and low 
houses surrounded by walls which make it a complete fortification. 
But its effect is quaint and picturesque, making the Concarneau of 
to-day appear very modern and gay by comparison. 

When opportunity brings any chance of pleasure, the Concarneau 
folk are not slow to enjoy themselves. During our stay the Czar 
visited France, and one evening the fishers and sardinidres turned 
out en masse, forming a torchlight procession of quite unique effect, 
and singing gaily to the strains of the town band. To be sure, they 
seemed somewhat vague as to the cause of all this gaiety, for in reply 
to our question one of the girls, smiling, replied : “ On dit qu’une reine 
est venue en France.” 

But the great event of the year is the Pardon, or religious féte, at 
Fouesnant near Concarneau, held in July, when a grand procession 
of boats is blessed by the priests, and the whole country-side, dressed 
out in all their finery, meet for the Mass and the gaiety that follows. 
This subject has been painted by many artists, notably by Monsieur 
Alfred Guillou, a native of the place, and this picture, now hanging 
in the Luxembourg, gained for him the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. 

Just outside the “‘ Hotel le Clinche” stands the public fountain, 
where all the townspeople come to draw water and gossip, their 
picturesque figures standing out in bold relief against a background 
of sea and sky. Near by, the blue sardine nets are stretched out 
for repair, and a group of bonny girls mend the threads with deft 
fingers. 

With such subjects for pictures on every side, one can easily 
understand why artists love Concarneau. Even in winter they stay 
on, for the climate is said to be as mild as at Biarritz or Nice, and 
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models are then more plentiful than in summer, when everyone is 
needed for the sardine work. 

Concarneau never appears more picturesque than at evening when 
the boats are at anchor in the harbour, their dark masts reflected in 
the clear green water. Facing the open sea stand a little church and 
calvary where people come and go throughout the day, the calvary 
being used as a resting-place rather than as a place for prayer. In 
bad weather, how welcome must be the sight of that great cross, to 
the storm-tossed fishers straining every nerve to reach the harbour ! 
One can picture the scenes that happen when a gale blows in from 
the Atlantic, and great waves thunder with relentless force against the 
coast, carrying the frail fishing craft on to destruction. The natives 
and others who live there all the year round tell of sudden tempests, 
during which boats have gone down, and all hands been drowned in 
sight of their own homes. At such times the little church is crowded 
with weeping women and children, and others, hoping against hope, 
kneel under the outstretched arms of the calvary. 

But this tragic aspect of the fisher life is not the one we associate 
with Concarneau. 

We visited it when blossom and fruit were at their best, and 
Nature smiled serenely ; and we would fain remember it as a place of 
colour and sunshine—where a busy people play their unconscious 
part in the ever-changing scene that surrounds them. 


J. QUIGLEY. 
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TWO STUDIES IN UNWRITTEN 
LITERATURE 


I. Cicero’s “ORATIO PRO JOANNA PUCELLA DE ARQUA.” 


T generally will be admitted that Cicero never delivered his 
“Oration for Joan of Arc” from any public tribunal. He was a 

man who, happily for himself, found out early what he could do well. 
He could make orations. Everybody, including. the Divine Julius, 
agreed that he could make orations. Thenceforward, nothing could 
prevent him from making them. Even if he had not an opportunity 
of making a speech, there hardly was an occasion upon which he 
was unable to make an oration. It was his habit. In the spirited 
phrase of Harland: “This coat that I have on—it’s absolutely the 
best in my wardrobe, I give you my word.” Cicero must have 
realised the overwhelming antecedent probability that he would be 
unable to deliver a speech on behalf of Joan of Arc: but this would 
be no deterrent to a literate of his calibre. He suffered from a 
literary flux, which no lack of opportunity could stanch ; and, con- 
sequently, the accident of his subject-matter always was for him the 
excuse, not the reason for his eloquence. And yet Cicero’s position 
is now fairly well established. His literary value has been existimated 
by the criticism of twenty centuries; and it is quite unnecessary 
to-day to discuss the facile and mellifluous rotundity of his periods. 
We do not discuss the style of so eminent a silk as Cicero, for the 
same reason that we do not quarrel with the constellations. It, no 
doubt, is hard upon him ; but we, whose business is the study of a 
novel oration by him, are compelled to direct our attention solely 
to his subject-matter, for the “ Oratio pro Joanna,” if authentic, was 
written by Cicero in the Ciceronian manner, and that is all about 
that. But his appreciation of his client’s character affords many 
points for discussion. For example, was she really honest in her 
statements about the visions ? Cicero simply presents the facts (as 
narrated by Joan) with candid superiority, not denying the truth of 
her assertions. We must not forget that it is unusual to deny the 
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truth of fairy-tales—we, who accept impossible hair-producers and 
deny the tornado in Texas. Cicero delicately tramps around (so to 
speak) in philosophatheistic boots ; and he does it with commendable 
agility. We can read the whole passage : “admodum puella.... 
rerum providentia perfecerunt” ; and, at the end, quite fail to see 
that Cicero personally never has vouched for the accuracy of Joan’s 
narration. He merely has rounded and polished her assertions until 
they sound Ciceronian. This treatment is quite in the proper 
manner of Cicero ; and is called rhetoric. Further examples of it 
may be discovered by the ingenious student in the “Oratio pro 
Balbo.” Cicero is at great pains, however, to establish the fact of 

Joan’s virginity. In the absence of proof, we permit ourselves to — 
form our own judgment; but Cicero cannot be blamed for re- 
minding us that calumny has peculiar force in accusations of this 
kind. Joan was much in the society of certain men ; and it was 
very simple and natural to fix an adscititious and unnecessary 
meaning on the connection. It is done every day. The charge was 
most difficult to disprove; and Cicero arranges his arguments : 
“nimirum calumpniatores. . . . Venere infausta,” with consummate 
forensic skill. He is almost convincing. It is interesting to note 
several little verbal reminiscences in these chapters, which go to 
show that Cicero did not neglect the Shakespearean plays in which 
Joan figures : but it would seem that they have not been of much 
assistance to him in getting up his case. In the magniloquent 
peroration, in which he pleads with her English conquerors for Joan’s 
life (an argumentum ad misericordiam but seldom surpassed, we 
venture to think, for ingenuity and elegance of diction), we 
reluctantly are forced, however, to question Cicero’s sincerity. No 
doubt a man of his political timidity, with an anticipative eye on 
England of to-day, would hesitate to condemn (as barbarous) the 
acts of the men whose descendants were to be (in no small degree) 
the successors of his own political opponents. We never ought to 
permit our talents for inaccuracy to run away with our sense of 
chronological sequence in these matters ; and we must make allow- 
ances for an orator who was a Prae-Augustan Roman. Cicero 
evidently had the Gallic Campaigns of Caesar in his mind all the 
time when he was writing this oration. He could not mention Gaul 
without thinking of Caesar. The Divine Julius was a great man ; 
and it is highly probable that he never took the slightest interest in 
Cicero’s opinions about Joan of Arc, and never even read a line of 
this oration. But Cicero had the neurotic temperament ; and one 
feels that his position, between Imperial England of to-day and 
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Caesar, Lord of legions and of Rome, was accentedly uncomfortable. 
That is why this peroration, in spite of its efficient eloquence, lacks 
the note of sincerity. It is not the utterance of a man who un- 
hesitatingly pleads a cause (which he believes to be just) because he 
believes it to be just. Here, as in every other oration, Cicero is 
playing to the gallery (with an anxious eye on the actor-manager), 
seeing how far he may diverge in search of popularity without 
incurring a reproof (or worse) at “treasury.” He lacked the 
versatility which would have taught him the advantages of a double 
personality. What is the good of possessing praenomen, nomen, 
and cognomen, if one is not permitted to manipulate them a little 
in order to evade dilemmas of this sort? The stratagem is familiar 
enough to modern controversialists. Why should it not have been 
adopted by a literate of Cicero’s eminence? John Thomas Smith, 
with nothing better to do than to compete for publication, may 
write at one time as John Thomas and at another as Thomas Smith : 
he may pose now as a member of Parliament and now as a novelist, 
now as a dean and now as a rosicultor, now as a baronet and now 
as a Benedictine, now as a diplomat and now as a poet. Further, 
every man has two distinct sides to his character—his Dr. Jekyll and 
his Mr. Hyde. Why should not they both have names and a chance 
of using them? We are not advocating anonymity in polemical 
literature: nor pseudonymity. Let that be clearly understood. We 
do affirm, however, that Marcus Tullius might have made himself 
agreeable to the English, and that Tullius Cicero might have toadied 
Caesar ; and no one’s interests would have been affected one way or 
the other except those of Marcus Tullius Cicero. But no: so 
simple and convenient a device never entered Cicero’s head. He 
involved himself in infinite unpleasantness because he trusted solely 
in his powers of oratory. He deemed himself able to run with the 
hare and hunt with the hounds on that one very sorry nag. And 
he lost his senses in the maze of his sententious sentences. It 
always was so with Cicero. One never can get at the man, because of 
the orator ; and one wearies of the purely verbose, no matter how 
elegant or how urbane it be. Cicero’s thoughts, too, are as ideal 
and as artificial as his periods : he was nothing of the realist. And 
his philosophy was as frivolous as his friendship. He could have 
no veritable appreciation of Joan of Arc: for she belongs to an 
age which is anterior to his in everything except time. The 
pose, which leads him to pretend to worship the unsophisticate, is 
nothing short of detestable in a man who can only express himself 
in elaborately grandiloquent Georgian language. It was after (not 
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before) the Augustan Age that Romans awoke to the beauty of 
simplicity ; and we Post-Augustans can score over Cicero with our 
genuine admiration for the savage. It is not Golden but Silvern to 
adore the barbaric. Joan of Arc was somewhat barbaric. Her 
story has a Colchian atmosphere. There are few things more 
exasperating than to find oneself in agreement with a man for whose 
judgment one has complete contempt ; and, even if we admit that 
Cicero is arguing on the right side, we cannot help wishing that 
he had written his oration as an attack upon Joan, iz /Joannam 
instead of gro Joanna. In fact, it is difficult to find any excuse for 
his failure to do so; for he would have made a lovely diabok 
advocatus, and must have known it. Certainly he would have made 
it much easier for us to quarrel with him ; and how goodly and 
pleasant a thing it is to quarrel with Cicero, since he produced his 
treatise “De Amicitia” on the gentle art of making friends! In 
all Cicero’s private orations, we can learn but little of the other side 
of the case. If, for instance, we could read the “ Actio in Verrem,” 
as in a looking-glass, it is not impossible that we should find Verres 
to have been merely an aesthetic enthusiast who allowed his passion 
for the preservation of artistic treasures to run away with other 
people’s property. Antiquities, no doubt, were inefficiently protected 
in those latter days of Siculean greatness. Well, some of us know 
more about Joan of Arc than about Verres. But we do not know 
all about her; and Cicero throws no new light upon the subject. 
His passing allusion to Fashoda is merely a sop to tickle the com- 
plaisant complacency of the descendants of the men who burned the 
saviour of the lilies of France; and, pushed to its logical and 
analogical conclusion, it does nothing to strengthen the case of his 
client. Besides, it is not quite fair to the Dauphin. No doubt 
that is why Cicero does not follow up the indirection, and warns off 
all who may attempt to do so: “tu vero cave vel obstes mihi vel in 
sequendo perstes.” In fact, we have here just another example of 
his political hesitancy. He durst not damn his client’s enemies ; 
because he felt that Caesar would be on their side. And the trial 
took place in Gaul. And Caesar had such powerful connections 
there before he obtained the mastery of the world. Poor Cicero! 
He could have said such nice things about Caesar, if only it had not 
been so unsafe. Yes: poor Mr. Facing-both-ways! And poor 
Joan, too—with such an advocate! It really was very fortunate for 
her, on the whole, that this oration never was delivered ; for 
nothing can be more certain than that, had it been delivered, the 
accusation of witchcraft would have been proved up to the hilt; 
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and her subsequent rehabilitation at the hands of Pope Callistus 
the Third, and beatification at the hands of Pope Leo the Thirteenth 
and canonization by Pope Hadrian the Seventh would have been 
rendered impossible. 


II. SHAKESPEARE’S “TRAGEDY OF KING CHARLES THE FirstT.” 


Among the historical plays of Shakebaconspeare, two stand apart 
from the majority, on account of the particular lyrical tone with 
which the dramatic treatment of the subject isadorned. The former 
of these, “ King Richard the Second,” marks an earlier period in 
Shakespeare’s development ; and his debt to Marlowe is undeniable, 
for we cannot fail to see that his “‘ King Richard the Second” isan 
idealisation—and what an idealisation !—of Marlowe’s “ King Edward 
the Second.” But when, at a later date, Sir Francis once more dared 
to give us a lyrichistorical drama, his powers had reached maturity ; 
and, on this account, we class his “ Tragedy of King Charles the 
First ” among the supreme achievements of literature. The lyrical 
character of the play is to be noted, not merely in the larger propor- 
tion of rhymed endings distinguishing this work from those written 
towards the close of William Bacon’s career (a feature which has 
tempted certain critics of the chucklesome or Athenaeum order to 
assign an earlier date to the “ Charles the First ” than is warranted by 
the evidence), but also in the unitary structure of the tragedy. For 
we have here, not a history of England during a certain period of 
time, nor even the history of an English king during a certain period 
of his life, but rather the portrait of Charles Stuart painted by 
William Francis Shakebaconspeare in a series of scenes, which are 
selected merely because of the opportunities they afford to the poet 
of giving vivid expression to his preconceived notion of the man. 
Commentators who dabble in statistics tell us that King Charles is 
“in front” for a longer time, and has more lines to speak, than any 
other character in the Shakespearean drama. The physical strain 
thus laid upon the actor temerarious enough to attempt the part 
must have been obvious to all who were present at the recent per- 
formances of this most mind-grieving of tragedies. The only scene of 
prime importance in which the King is not upon the boards is the 
famous interlude before Laud goes forth to death. The character of 
the Archbishop is interesting, serving (as it does) as a foil to the 
King’s, but rather as an wmbratile guid, a kind of second or ghostly 
Charles distorted by the violence of strong lights concentrated on par- 
ticular points. Laud is what Charles would have been had His Majesty 
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not been royal and had He embraced an ecclesiastical career ; while, in 
another place, Rupert says and does what Charles would have done 
and said had He been a soldier and not a king. Of course it is jus 
the pathos of this kingship which gives the keynote to this as to all 
Shakespeare’s historical tragedies—the utter inadequacy of the 
divinely sanctioned minister to the divinely constituted office. The 
pathos is the King’s. It is due to the fact that he is not called to 
kingship of his own free will. He has no choice whatever. His 
birth and his breeding are against him—his birth, because it places 
him on the steps of the throne—his breeding, because no amount of 
breeding can make a king of a man who is not born king-like ; and 
because it is of a kind which prevents him from recognising his own 
unkingliness, or, if he does recognise it, from standing aside to 
cultivate mere manliness. Yes: the pathos is the King’s. He is a 
man, distinct from his fellow-men by no extraordinary gifts or graces 
of mind or body ; and he is expected to be equal to—nay, to excel 
in—an office which demands eximious resources. Shakespeare saw 
this. His marvellous insight into the very core and kernel of all 
things enabled him to pierce beneath the canopy and crown of 
sovereignty ; and to read, for all ages, the heart, naked and bare, of 
the boy or man who sat upon the throne—a golden glorious pathetic 
pitiable image, worshipped or exsecrated by a world which knew 
him not. In “ Henry the Fourth” Shakespeare gave us the crowned 
adventurer: in “Henry the Fifth” he showed us the crowned 
knight, and won our sympathy for him as a model of honourable 
courage : in “ Henry the Eighth ” he left us no room to doubt the 
crowned country-squire. And, while “Richard the Second” is the 
beautiful, thoughtless feudal-lord, and while “ Henry the Sixth” is 
the meek monk whose diadem weighs on the thorn-crown of his 
tonsure, in “ John” and “ Richard the Third” we have the crowned 
cad and thecrowned dog. But in “ Charles the First” the poet dis- 
plays his conception of the crowned gentleman. The contrast 
between the exquisite personality of Charles and the clumsy violent 
verrucose grostestitude of the hypocritical arch-rebels, of course, is 
depicted with unerring skill. We are made to feel that this White . 
Majesty is one whom every poet ever should honour, serve and sing. 
The following will illustrate : 


XK. Charles. Faithless to Our Own friends ? 
Hath a king friends, as other men have friends ? 
Nay: for the flower of friendship bourgeoneth 
but in the hearts of equals; and not one 
is equal of the King. Yet, reverence 
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and love to Us from some hath been preferr’d : 

from Us to some anon hath been return’d 

Our royal acceptance and sincere regard : 

not friendship : for the King hath not an heart 

wherein to nurture it, as subjects have. 

We deign’d the good archbishop and the earl 

to your irregulous hands. That generous blood 

ye spill’d. We deign’d it. Laud and Strafford both 

fear’d God ; and, next, honour’d their Lord the King. 

They loved Us ; and for Us they laid their lives 

down in the very greatness of their love, 

not to propitiate the sheep-clothed wolves, 

not e’en as sacrifice to save the King : 

for the King knoweth that His death is due, 

as Laud and Strafford knew aad were full glad ; 

and, when His hour shall strike, the King will go 

as gladly—from the crown corruptible 

unto the incorruptible : but those 

brave sons of England duteously went 

before their King. Nomore. ’Tis of the pains 

of kingship that, for kingship, love must die. 

But, of Our human heart, of love bereft, 

which something irks Us—We’ll not speak to you. 

(Cromwell and Pym whisper apart, and then would speak.) 

Look, sirs, upon these heav’nly stars which shine, 

pinned on the orfrey of night’s purple robe. (Draws a curtain.) 

Sometimes a star doth fall: it vanisheth 

and no more is. They say that, in the sun, 

full many a star doth fall; and quench its flame 

in that vast fervence, whose great light doth draw 

the lesser lights toward it, to fulfil 

the glory of its candent coronal. 

But, deem ye that one little star can fall 

and die at its own will? Nay: none but God, 

the Maker of the stars, can out-blot one. 

And so, not ye, who have not made Us King, 

nor We Ourself, eke can unmake the King: 

that’s the peculiar of the King of kings, 

the Kingly Sun Who pales the Kingly Star. 

Yet, an We could, of Our sole will We would 

undo Ourself. The crown weighs heavily, 

We would be rid of it, doff kingship, gently live : 

but, when rude hands would rob Us of Our right 

and tear away Our high regality, 

then We resist to death. (Réses and covers.) 
Nay : not for all 

the clamours of nott-pated practisants, 

outrageous mutines, shall it be said 

that Charles of England did away His crown, 

gave up th’ unwieldy sceptre from His hand, 
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and from His sacred person scraped the nard, 
released all duteous oaths, His majesty 
forswore, with manors, rents, and revenues, 
denied His acts, His statutes and decrees— 
Never, sirs! Never! Out! The King can not. 
[ZExeunt Pym and Cromwell. 


Shakespeare has stated the case against Charles with a monumental 
magniloquence which recalls, at times, the language of the sonnets ; 
and here, perhaps, we have a key to open the way to an under- 
standing of that subtile fascination which this play inevitably will 
exercise upon the poetic temperament. One never can pass a 
really final judgment upon Shakespeare’s “ King Charles.”  Al- 
though the poet has used all his skill in order to make us love the 
man, so that we have no choice but to kneel before the splendour of 
Man’s Majesty and wonder, yet he has not used that skill to make 
us appreciate the King’s position in the Great Rebellion. Indeed, 
it almost might be said that he seems by contrast purposely to have 
withheld his skill from making us appreciate it. It is as though the 
poet refused to judge. Of course it always is a difficult (as well as 
an unsafe) task to attempt to delineate the real Shakespeare behind 
his dramatic mask. Certainly the task is sentimental rather than 
intellectual : the result is merely subjective, and has merely sub- 
jective value. Yet it would be unwise to assert that the sympathetic 
student of the plays cannot compose for himself a picture of a man 
of like passions with himself—but written how much larger and how 
much more purpureal. So, in the “Tragedy of King Charles the 
First” it would seem as though this ideal Shakespeare (whom we all 
know) suspends his judgment, and leaves the rightness and the 
wrongness of the King’s cause indeterminate. Perhaps it would not 
be too fantastic to lay emphasis upon a certain psychical kinship 
which undoubtedly does exist between the poet and the king. 
They both were true sons of the Renascence : for Charles stands, 
May we not say, as the last survivor of the true Renascence spirit. 
He stands in splendid isolation above the stolid prosaic digestive 
England which had been coming into existence since the latter days 
of Elizabeth—digestive, because it was the business of those times 
to assimilate the strong wine fermented from the earlier fruition of 
the English Renascence. James the First was a type of the age. 
Charles the First belongs rather to the gay and gambolling days 
of skittish Eliza, than to the decades between the demise of the 
pettifogging pedantic Scot and the apotheosis of Bung plus Cant in 
the person of Oliver Cromwell. Thus, if it be in this way that we 
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may trace the origin of the sympathy which the poet naturally 
would have held in regard to one who ought to have been his con- 
temporary, we become able to appreciate Shakespeare’s opinion that 
Charles was born too late, and was but a forlorn and melancholy, 
though certainly beautiful, figure, upholding (as it were) that standard 
of white"gold embroidery which was doomed to be trampled in the 
mire by the Ironsides’ democratic hobnails. For Shakespeare is the 
bard of feudalism, of the feudal spirit in politics, of the feudal 
spirit in the individual ; and Charles is a feudal sovereign—stranded 
by the ninth wave. We see in His Majesty all that distinct feudal 
unity of motive upon which Shakespeare lays additional stress by the 
extraordinary distinction so often observable in the lines assigned to 
the White King. We feel that we never should be at a loss to re- 
cognise a verse spoken by Charles, even when deprived of its con- 
text. And so the lovely, disdainful couplet in Act v. Scene 2: 


England, outstare the heinous miscreance 
of jacks who wanton with thine ordinance, 


given by the quarto to Charles and by the first folio to Henrietta 
Maria, would seem certainly to have the true Carolean ring. We 
therefore most assuredly must prefer the reading of the quarto : the 
difference made to the tenor of the whole scene by the alteration 
being too obvious to require further comment. It however is not- 
able that this scene, of the parting of Charles from his wife, is not 
one of the greatest in the play; although, on an a-friori inference, 
we might have anticipated that such would have been the case. In 
his effort to accentuate the importance of his chief character, Shake- 
speare seems to have been led to draw the secondary figures of the 
tragedy chiefly from the enemies of the king. Laud, as we have 
observed, is prominent in but a single scene : Rupert, in another: 
otherwise, the action is the king’s and his opponents’. Further, the 
tragedy is distinctly virile in form and colour, and any prominence 
given to the personality of Henrietta Maria certainly would have dis- 
torted the contours and disconcerted the tints. The picture, as 
revealed to us, presents not a single discord. There indeed is not 
that vivid and multi-coloured harmony which Shakespeare could use 
when Bacon did not hold the pen which wrote the plays. But he 
has given us a marvellous dichrome rather, wherein whitest gold and 
sombrest mud-colour are reiterated, woven in a myriad chequer of 
arabesques. It is this simplicity and reticence of the colour-scheme 
which corresponds to the hieratic purity of purpose wherewith the 
poet has chosen (whether with historical exactitude or not are im- 
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material points) to invest the King. This is the device which mani- 
fests the individual feudalism of character noted above, and this is 
what has given to the play an inevitability which is consummately 
Hellenic. If we once have realized the characters of Shakespeare’s 
King Charles and of Shakespeare’s Roundheads, the end of the 
tragedy is obvious. Reconciliation becomes impossible. The last 
act comes like the crowning couplet of one of Shakespeare’s own 
sonnets : it is as the cadence concluding the long lyric. And King 
Charles advances to his martyrdom with the unwavering simplicity 
of the ideal martyr, whose death would be a truism if it were not a 
tragedy. 
A. Cras Main. 
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THE SQUIRE OF WALTON HALL 


HE interior of Walton Hall, near Wakefield, formerly the 
historic residence of Charles Waterton, like the outside, told 

you at once that you were in the home of a naturalist. Along the 
banister side of the staircase were cases of stuffed birds, and on 
the wall side hung pictures. At the head of the staircase was an 
open room, called the organ gallery, which was filled with stuffed 
animals and pictures, and continued the array of art and nature 
which faced each other on the staircase. Here, too, was a clock 
three hundred years old, which had belonged to Sir Thomas More, 
and which struck the hours so clearly that when the windows were 
open it could be heard at the edge of the lake. In Walton Hall 
museum you might gaze at the splendid jacamars refulgent in gold 
and metallic green; the milk-white campanero, or bell-bird, whose 
romantic call will cheer the traveller in its native forest at a 
distance of three miles ; the beautiful hou-tou, so called from the 
sound of its plaintive note ; the toucans, with their bright-coloured and 
enormous beaks ; the gorgeous cotingas, and many other glories of 
the tropics. Mixed up with the genuine specimens were Waterton’s 
taxidermic frolic the nondescript, and a creature he called “ Noctifer, 
or the spirit of the dark ages,” which was made of the gorget and legs 
of a bittern and the head and wings of an eagle-owl, so skilfully 
blended that none but an ornithologist could have detected the 
playful imposition. The whole of the collection had been prepared 
by the hands of its owner, and every animal was in an attitude true 
to life, and the best for displaying its beauties of form and colour. 
Such art in stuffing was never beheld before, and can only be 
attained by laborious practice and a thorough knowledge of the 
anatomy and habits of the creature to be reproduced. This 
exquisite museum was removed to Ushaw College, and is well 
worth a journey to see. On the top floor of Walton Hall, in the 
opposite direction to the organ gallery, was the chapel and a small 
room, which was at once Waterton’s study, bird-stuffing workshop, 
and bedroom, if bedroom it could be called when there was not 
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any bed. The wanderer in distant regions of the globe always 
slept on the boards, wrapped up in a blanket. His pillow was a 
block of oak which had been originally rough, and in course of 
years had become almost polished by use. The room was plainly 
furnished, over the mantelpiece was an old map of Quiano, a record 
to Waterton of living scenes and loving memories. His way of life 
was primitive. He got up at three, lit his fire, and lay down upon 
the floor again for half an hour, which he called a half-hour of luxury. 
He had shaved and dressed by four, and from four to five he was 
upon his knees in the Roman Catholic chapel. His breakfast 
consisted usually of dry toast, watercress, and a cup of weak tea. 
Breakfast ended, he went out till noon, superintending his farm, 
mending fences, or clipping hedges. From noon to dinner he 
would sit indoors and read or think. After dinner he walked in the 
park, and came in a little before six to tea. He retired early to bed, 
rose at midnight to spend a few minutes in the chapel, and then went 
back to his wooden bed and oaken pillow. His austere, calm, 
invigorating habits seemed to promise that his life, already prolonged, 
might be lengthened out for several years. In spite of illness and 
wounds, his general health remained good. But the adventurous 
traveller who had escaped pestilence, fevers, earthquakes, ship- 
wreck, precipices, serpents, and wild beasts was destined to perish 
by an accident which befell him in his own park in the midst of 
apparent safety. 

Charles Waterton possessed certain eccentricities of person, as 
the following remarks will exemplify. He was widely known as 
‘the Squire,” and in personal attire adopted a primitive style. His 
clothes were occasionally in so dilapidated a condition that he was 
now and again addressed in uncouth language by strangers who 
neither suspected his intellectual worth, his vast achievements in 
natural history at home and abroad, nor the grade he occupied in 
social circles. His usual dress when at home and when attending 
his ordinary and necessary duties was a brown jacket without 
skirts, very wide trousers, worsted stockings, and shoes that were 
always worn so loose on the foot that he could by giving his leg a 
sudden jerk throw them a considerable distance in any direction 
he might desire, which singular exploit he was delighted to per- 
form when in happy harmony with all around him. He was never 
offended with the remark that he had “a shocking bad hat,” when he 
would immediately, with the utmost gravity, reply that a half-detached 
crown or a few air-holes were really desirable, as he was anxious to 
keep his head cool, except when ornithologising on the highest 
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terrace of his grotto, when and where he always delighted to bask in 
the sun’s rays without his hat. He greatly delighted to carry on the 
misconception of his real identity by cleverly personating the man 
of poverty. 

On one occasion, when calling on a neighbouring colonel, 
the butler showed him into the servants’ hall, to the Squire’s great 
amusement. The colonel, on its being intimated to him that a 
person of the name of Waterton wished to see him, shrewdly 
suspected the blunder that had been made, and hastened himself 
to welcome his friend, the naturalist of world-wide repute, and to 
express great regret in consequence of the mistake, whilst the Squire 
was chuckling in his sleeve at the lucky incident. On another 
occasion the Squire was loitering leisurely on the road to his 
home at Walton, when a countryman accosted him thus: “ Good- 
morning, my man, can you direct me the road to the Hall belonging 
to Squire Waterton, the great naturalist? I want to try to buy 
some wood off the old gentleman. They tell me he is a wonderful 
but queer old chap, if he happens to be on the wrong side out. Do 
you happen to know aught of him?” “ Yes,” replied the Squire, “I 
know him very well. Indeed, no one in all the neighbourhood 
knows him so well, or is so much in his company asI am. He is as 
queer as Dick’s hatband! You will have to get up early in the 
morning if you mean to get to the blind side of the old Squire.” 
“Well,” rejoined the countryman, “ this is a lucky hit; you are the 
very man for me. Come into the ‘pub’ close by, and I will stand a 
pint of beer, and bread and cheese also, if you will make it worth 
my while.” The Squire civilly declined the proffered bribe, saying 
that he had already breakfasted, and advised the countryman 
to have nothing to do with “the queer old chap” but to 
go direct to the woodman “ who,” he observed, “‘ was a very decent 
fellow.” The woodman was found, the purchase was made, and on 
the countryman’s return along with the woodman through the park 
they accidentally came in contact with the Squire. The countryman 
was so highly satisfied with his purchase that he could not refrain 
from tipping a sly and grateful wink at Mr. Waterton, in having 
recommended him to have nothing to do with “the queer old 
chap,” when, to the countryman’s horror, the woodman doffed his 
hat, after the rustic fashion, with a profoundly obedient bow to 
his master. The cat was instantly out of the bag. The horrified 
countryman realised the mess he had got into, and stammeringly 
attempted an apology, but was instantly cut short by an order from 
the Squire to the woodman that the purchaser should be taken to 
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the Hall and well regaled, a finale which speedily set the countryman 
at ease. Despite any oddity of procedure, the Squire at heart was 
a man of generous hospitality. 

On one occasion a party of officers from some neighbouring 
barracks, hearing of the Squire’s peculiarity of manners, and disposed 
to have some fun, rode over to Walton Hall, and sent in their cards 
with a request to see the interior of the mansion. The Squire received 
them very graciously. Young and indiscreet, and professing to havea 
scientific knowledge of painting which they did not in the slightest 
degree possess, they soon betrayed their entire ignorance of the art by 
foolishly pointing out supposed imperfections where none existed, and 
by absurdly praising those very portions of paintings which were really 
defective. At this juncture the Squire felt disposed to treat them 
simply with pity ; but when his quick eye caught the whole party 
actually quizzing him, and indulging in rude and personal remarks, 
notwithstanding his extreme kindness to them, he became somewhat 
irate, but silently so, excepting that he took an opportunity to state 
that there were some very splendid paintings ata house in the neigh- 
bourhood, with which they would be delighted. The gentleman him- 
self, the Squire observed, was from home, but an odd and eccentric 
old fellow who lived in the house was a man of remarkable ability, 
and always showed the paintings, and that he was the best judge and 
had the most knowledge on these subjects of any man in the country. 
The bait was greedily swallowed by the officers. They would “go 
at once, if it was only to have a glance at this extraordinary bit of 
mortality.” 

The Squire whispered to his butler to instantly forward to the 
gentleman’s house, where the paintings were, a disguise suit for 
himself, which he had recently had prepared for another purpose ; 
but this was too tempting a chance to let slip without trying the 
fictitious apparel. The carriage-road was rather distant for the 
officers, but a short footpath across the fields allowed Mr. Waterton 
to himself anticipate their arrival, and to give him sufficient time to 
put on his disguise suit in order that he might be ready to receive 
the military critics. The Squire’s counterfeited appearance succeeded 
admirably. His disguise consisted of a faded red wig, an old green 
shade over one eye, an eyeglass over the other, a threadbare coat 
so stuffed as to give to his figure the appearance of a hunchback, 
drab-coloured smalls with white stockings, and a crutch used to 
apparently relieve a crippled limb. 

In this anomalous-looking costume he supported the singularity 
of character which he himself had previously drawn and represented 
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to the officers at Walton Hall, receiving them at his friend’s resi- 
dence in the already stated absence of the master of the house. In 
describing and descanting upon the paintings, the Squire now and 
then indulged in what he termed a venial blunder, such as substi- 
tuting a modern for an ancient master, and vice versd. He also highly 
eulogised portions which were obviously defective, without a single 
objection being made by the military sceptics. 

During the whole of this time the officers amused themselves by 
unmercifully and ungratefully abusing “that old devil Waterton,” 
insisting upon it “that he had not a painting worth a rush in his 
whole house, and that he was thoroughly ignorant of this branch of 
the fine arts.” These warriors had not the remotest idea that it was 
the Squire himself who was lionising them, and had no conception 
that they had been so thoroughly duped and had really made such 
simpletons of themselves. 

When the Squire thought that he had sufficiently imposed upon the 
would-be proficients, and reduced them to the lowest grade of ignor- 
ance, he quietly, yet in a moment, dismantled himself of his counterfeit 
habiliments in their presence, making a respectful bow in his own 
peculiar way to the censuring critics, and adding, “your humble 
servant, Charles Waterton.” Their apologies, to their credit, were 
abject, and the verbal castigation they received from the Squire was 
as severe as it was merited, inducing those brave warriors to hang out 
the white flag and humbly sue for peace. These gentlemen ever 
afterwards preserved a solemn and probably a sulky silence as 
regards the Squire; never, of course, acknowledging his acquaint- 
ance. Yet Mr. Waterton was one of the most hospitable and kind- 
hearted men in existence. On one occasion, on meeting a friend on 
his arrival at the bridge, he observed, “ We have killed the fatted 


calf for you,” adding 
Recepto 
Dulce mihi furere est amico 


“Tt is delightful to launch out on receiving my friend.” His 
launching out was in reference to there being roasted a pea-fowl for 
dinner on that day. There is nothing very striking in the flavour of a 
pea-fowl ; for instance, if blindfold, it would require say “a finely 
distinguishing ” palate to discriminate a roasted pea-fowl from a 
young roasted turkey. 

On the outside of the Cromwell doors, in the old portion of the 
ruin of the historic and richly treasured mansion, there is a broad stone 
step, nearly on a level with the threshold, but overhanging the water. 
It is always perfectly dry on its upper surface, and furnishes a good 
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and accessible foundation for the visitors to stand upon whilst 
examining the antique doors, which are really objects of deep interest 
from their peculiar style of architecture and from their rude and 
heavy appendages, then thought necessary for the protection of the 
mansion, together with portions pierced by Cromwell’s bullets. If these 
ancient doors are closed whilst a person is standing on this step, he 
is then placed between them and a very deep part of the lake, 
with no means of escape ; even if one jump into the lake he has 
no means of reaching a place of safety, except by swimming at least 
a hundred and fifty yards—in fact, he is immersed in a most perfect 
“lock-up.” Now, it accidentally occurred that a poacher, who had 
long been very notorious in his way, and who had for a lengthened 
period been what is termed “wanted,” having committed sundry 
depredations on Mr. Waterton’s manor by stealing pheasants’ eggs, 
&c., &c., was by a manceuvre, when in front of the house, tempted 
on to the island where the Squire happened to be at the moment. 

The poacher, who was a well-known character for his evil ways, 
had been for some time in jest nicknamed “Fur,” Mr. Waterton, 
when in a jocular mood, having previously given him that oppro- 
brious appellation in consequence of his being a well-known thief. 
The keepers, and indeed the whole household, somehow or other, 
soon got to know that “fur” was the Latin for “ thief,” and therefore 
more frequently honoured the poacher by his Latin than by his real 
and English name. Now, this “man of three letters,” ‘“ homo trium 
literarum,” was disposed to be facetiously impertinent ; the Squire, 
therefore, was determined before liberating the poacher to accom- 
modate him with ‘a Roland for an Oliver,” and, whilst quietly 
remonstrating with him in great apparent simplicity and kindness, as 
if his insolence had been forgotten or forgiven, he was at the same 
time ingeniously contriving ample punishment for him by cajoling 
him unsuspectedly on to the fatal stone step in the “lock-up.” 

No sooner was the poacher “placed” than the Squire forthwith 
adroitly closed the doors, leaving his saucy captive in the solitary 
“lock-up,” to deliberate on his past conduct. On this fellow, in a 
whimpering strain, threatening to drown himself unless immediately 
released, the keepers cordially encored the sentiments of their 
lachrymose prisoner. He then became an apparent penitent, and 
on that ground was freed from “ durance vile.” 

The industry of the Squire in his quest after knowledge and in 
his keen desire to possess objects of interest was unremitting during 
a long andeventful life. He would descend the most dangerous cliffs. 
Indeed, in his eightieth year his mind was as active, as disposed for 
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investigation, and as clear on the subject of natural history as most 
men’s minds at five-and-twenty. He travelled in various lands in the 
interest of the science in which he achieved important results, and his 
mansion at Walton Hall was a veritablemuseum of art, &c. He always 
displayed a happy taste for picking up anything curious, unique, or 
interesting in natural history, and having a peculiarly skilful tact of 
preserving these species in a// their natural form and attitude, and with 
a striking resemblance to life itself, his labours in natural history 
produced a result as valuable as it is marvellous. 

The moment the visitor enters the mansion he is immediately and 
forcibly struck with the peculiarity, the variety, and the rarity of 
objects which never fail to delight and deeply interest not merely 
the eye but the thoughtful and inquiring mind. On the top of the 
staircase of Walton Hall may yet be seen the very cayman on which the 
Squire was mounted in Essequibo, after being caught by a shoulder- 
of-mutton bait and when under the control of the natives and his own 
servants. Here you still see the actual line and barbed hook which 
captured and safely secured this alligator in the river, and by which 
he was dragged on to “rra firma, evidently much against his own 
inclination. You also see on this enchanting staircase the huge 
snake with which the Squire contended in single conflict, and 
which by his never-failing courage, presence of mind, and power he 
bravely conquered even when it had coiled its vast and powerful 
length around his body, with so tight and oppressive a grasp as 
nearly to have suffocated him. 

Unquestionably Mr. Waterton stands in many respects unrivalled 
as a naturalist. He dared to confront the greatest dangers for the 
science he loved so much. The Squire was a man of cool 
courage, and in 1861 he paid a visit to the Zoological Gardens 
in London and obtained permission of the curator to pay his 
respects to a large orang-outang from Borneo, which was reputed to 
be very savage. Indeed, the keepers one and all declared that “ he 
would worry the Squire” if he should enter his den, especially as he 
was just then in a horrid temper, having been recently teased by 
some mischievous boys. To the very great horror of the numerous 
spectators the naturalist entered the palisaded enclosure with a light 
heart. The meeting of these two celebrities was clearly a case of 
“love at first sight,” as the strangers embraced each other most 
affectionately, nay, they positively hugged each other, and in their 
apparently uncontrollable joy they kissed one another many times, 
to the great amusement of the numerous spectators. Mr. Waterton, 
who had written specially on the monkey tribe, had long been 
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anxious to minutely inspect the palms of its hand during life, and 
was wishful to examine the teeth of his newly acquired friend, 
both of which investigations were graciously conceded to the 
Squire without a murmur, his fingers being freely admitted within 
its paws. These little ceremonies having been accomplished on the 
part of Mr. Waterton, his apeship claimed a similar privilege, which 
was as courteously granted. ‘Theanimal at once set to work in good 
earnest after his own instinctive order, and having most carefully scru- 
tinised every portion of Mr. Waterton’s face, by pawing as well as by 
the closest ocular inspection, he coolly commenced, to the infinite 
entertainment of the surrounding spectators, a careful and even 
critical examination of, or probably an elaborate search on, the 
Squire’s head. 

On the Squire’s return from a somewhat lengthened sojourn in 
the desert forests of South America, he found Walton Hall so 
infested with rats that the whole house was overrun with them. 
In order to rid himself of the pests, he proceeded, as in all his 
multifarious labours, to work in a unique fashion. He caught a 
fine old rat in a “harmless trap,” and when the household had 
retired to rest for the night he carefully smeared this rat all over 
with tar, and then set him at liberty in one of his principal runs. 

The “ Hanoverian” so impregnated with his odour the under- 
ground burrows as to impart terror to his own fraternity. They 
fled wholesale across the narrow portion of the lake adjoining 
the mansion; and thus at daybreak on the following morning the 
whole household rejoiced to see themselves, through the instru- 
mentality of their master, freed from the unwholesome visitors. 

A miserable, half-starved-looking wretch, apparently terribly 
foot-sore, met the Squire near the village of Walton, and entreated 
charity in such a piteous tone and in such apparent genuine 
humility that he was moved to compassion; and having nothing 
less than half-a-crown in his pocket, he was speedily minus that 
amount. In the latter part of the day, on passing through the 
village of Sandal near Wakefield, he accidentally came in contact 
with the scoundrel who had done him out of half-a-crown in the 
morning. Although very drunk, he recognised his benefactor by 
a most familiar “‘ How do you do, old boy? I owe youone. Come 
into the public-house, and I will give you a pint of heavy wet out 
of your own half-crown, as I have fifteen pence in button park 
yet.” 

This drunken exhibition so annoyed and disgusted the Squire, 
for he himself neither smoked nor drank ardent liquors, that he set 
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his wits to work to discover a better method of affording relief to 
the poor than by giving them money. The Squire was repairing 
a tree outside the park walls, which had been severely handled by 
a violent hurricane, when an apparent object of distress in the 
form of a man accosted him in a mournful and tremulous strain, 
and at the same time directed his attention to his bare feet. His 
case seemed to be one that merited relief. Jack Ogden his keeper 
came up at that moment and, knowing the Wakefield dodge, whispered 
to him that he had seen this vagabond take off his shoes and hide 
them in a thick fence before entering the field where they then 
stood, that he had taken them from their hiding-place, and 
deposited them in his shooting-jacket pocket. The Squire imme- 
diately said aloud, “Jack, do you think my shoes would fit this 
poor fellow who is barefoot?” ‘No, sir,” he replied, “ yours 
won’t fit him, but I have a pair in my pocket that seem to be about 
his size ; try them on these poor feet of yours,” said the keeper in 
an apparently sympathetic tone of voice. The culprit, at a single 
glance, recognising his own property, his countenance fell below zero, 
and he at once pleaded guilty. Jack pulled his dog-whip from this 
universal pocket of his, and was anxious to inflict summary punish- 
ment ; however, having nothing “ silicious,” as the scientists say, in his 
composition, the Squire begged the scoundrel off, substituting a threat 
to imprison him if he should ever appear in the neighbourhood again. 

Such are a few of the salient incidents in the career of this 
intrepid traveller and naturalist. In crossing a small bridge at the 
end of his park, a bramble caught his foot, and he fell heavily upona 
log. This was the beginning of other painful symptoms. Gradually 
he became worse, and on May 27, 1865, he died at twenty-seven 
minutes past two in the morning. The window was open, the sky 
was beginning to grow grey, a few rooks had cawed, the swallows 
were twittering, the landrail was craking, and a favourite cock, which 
the Squire used to call his morning gun, leaped out from some 
hollies and gave his accustomed crow; the ear of the naturalist 
was deaf to the call; he had obeyed a sublimer summons. The 
funeral of this remarkable man was on his birthday, June 3. 
Foremost upon the lake went a boat which carried the Bishop of 
Beverley and fourteen priests, who chanted the office for the dead 
as they rowed to the park for the interment. Next came a boat 
which bore the coffin. The boats with the mourners followed, and 
the procession was closed with a bcat which told its own pathetic 
tale, for it was empty, and draped with black. Between the grand 
old oaks and at the foot of the cross he had folded in his arms 
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just a twelvemonth before to show upon what he based his hopes, 
the mortal remains of Squire Waterton were committed to the 
ground. The inscription at the base of the cross was written by 
himself : 

Orate pro anima 

Caroli Waterton, 

Cujus fessa 

Juxta hanc crucem 

Natus 1782. Sepeliuntur ossa. Obiit 1865. 


E. WELLINGTON KIDD 
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BIARRITZ. 


HE question of winter quarters, like the autumn tints on our 
trees, is of recurring interest to many thousands of people 
who, for various reasons, seek a more congenial climate in the winter 
months ; some for health, some for retrenchment, some for pleasure, 
and some for change alone: and it must be confessed that for those 
who neither follow the horn nor carry the gun, ours is but a sorry 
substitute for brighter climes during the dark days of November and 
after. 

Discarding, then, the well-beaten tracks of the sunny Riviera, 
and delightful Egypt over the sea, let us cast our eyes for a moment 
on a bright little corner of France nestling at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
which overlooks the Bay of Biscay and adjoins the Basque Provinces 
of Spain, so full of interest to Englishmen. No voyage is required 
to reach Biarritz or St. Jean-de-Luz, the historic little town close 
to the Spanish frontier, ten miles further along the coast ; and twenty- 
five hours from Charing Cross or Victoria will land the traveller at 
either place, including three hours in Paris to drive from the Nord 
to the Quai d’Orsay Station and dine comfortably before starting on 
the one-night journey. Here no tideless Mediterranean will welcome 
the visitor, but a good fresh Atlantic swell will probably be breaking 
on the rocks at the head of the Bay of Biscay, for this is where these 
two health resorts lie. Unsuitable to pulmonary or chronic invalids, 
and credited with more wind and stormy weather than it in reality 
experiences, the fine bracing air of Biarritz is the most refreshing 
and revivifying which the writer has discovered after wanderings in 
many climes. In a word, it enjoys an improved English climate 
during the winter months which frequent sunshine makes cheery and 
delightful. 

It is not without its amusements, and much less without interests. 
The hunting man can get his gallop after hounds (4 la mode 
francaise), and the gunner his chance at a wild boar in the near 
neighbourhood, whilst the fisherman in either river or sea is by no 
means left out in the cold. Even on the journey the traveller, if he 
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be especially lucky, may see from his carriage window a wild boar 
trotting past in the great pine forests of the Landes through which 
the railway runs between Bordeaux and Biarritz. In the swamps of 
these vast woods, the peasant inhabitants still walk about on stilts, 
and these may constantly be seen leaning beside the cottage door 
ready for use. But let us haste to the golf links, for here as every- 
where the Briton has taken his favourite game with him, and made 
it, as it were, the raison d’éire of Biarritz, if not of himself. It is the 
amusement, par excellence, for both sexes, and nine out of ten of the 
winter visitors spend their days on the golf ground. There are many, 
however, in this crowd of golfers and many outside that light-hearted 
circle who take an interest in the historic and interesting country 
around them. 

Stationing ourselves then on the high plateau of the lighthouse, 
where the golf links are situated, about half a mile from the town, 
and where there is nothing between us and New York to interrupt 
the fresh Atlantic breezes, let us glance at our surroundings— 
a magnificent prospect and wealth of association are here opened up. 

On the slope of the plateau, and overhanging the great rocks at 
the head of the bay upon which the mighty rollers of the Atlantic 
vainly expend their forces, stand the ruins of the Empress Eugénie’s 
bathing villa, where she and Louis Napoleon spent so many happy 
summers in the middle of the past century. The march of time has 
seen it sold, put to other uses, much augmented in size, converted 
into a large hotel, and lastly burnt to the ground in three hours 
during a fierce westerly gale in 1903. It is now rising again from its 
ashes. 

On the sands beneath us on the other side of the little pro- 
montory the great Napoleon played and toyed with Josephine, in 
their bathing expeditions from Bayonne in 1808, pushing her into 
the water, hiding her bathing slippers while she was not looking, and 
otherwise amusing the boatmen and onlooking staff. Beyond, again, 
is the mouth of the Adour, where Wellington built his renowned 
Bridge of Boats in 1814, to invest Bayonne, an ancient frontier 
fortress only five miles off, with its cruel “bar” at the entrance of 
the river, which still demands its annual toll of victims from the 
wrecks of vessels making for the town three miles up stream. 

The town of Biarritz is on the ridge behind us, with its many 
hotels, two Casinos, British Club, Anglican Church, and luxurious 
villas looking down on the great sandy bathing A/age so full of life 
and in striking contrast with the quiet sombre pine woods inland, 
which furnish so pleasant a shade for an afternoon drive. A strange 
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change is this modern Biarritz from the little Basque fishing village of 
fifty years ago, nestling between two green cliffs and patronised only 
by the dames and damsels of Bayonne merchants, who in the bathing 
season traversed the five miles of sand separating that town from the 
Biarritz beach, in panniers slung across mules led by picturesque 
maidens in short skirts and native costume. 

But let us turn to the full south and look beyond the town itself ; 
there indeed a grander sight is revealed in the near ranges of the 
Pyrenees, backed by the snow-covered giants in rear, glittering in the 
bright morning sun. There is the conical Aitzchuria, or silver rock, 
whence shot up the signal rocket in 1813 for the commencement of 
that spectacle battle of the Nivelle which landed 95,000 English, 
Spaniards and Portuguese under Wellington, and ninety guns, on the 
fair fields of France. On that day a battery of guns, dragged up by 
almost superhuman efforts, thundered from the pinnacle of Larrhun, 
the most prominent mountain in the foreground, 3,000 feet above 
the assailants whose glittering bayonets could be seen descending the 
range by every ridge and ravine for a front of ten miles ; whilst, to 
complete the pageant of war, our ships on the coast sent circling 
shells over the little town of St. Jean-de-Luz, which we see yonder at 
the mouth of the river Nivelle, on Soult’s retiring line. The Nivelle 
which was then crossed is now chiefly known to visitors as the object 
for a drive and as a fair trout stream available for daily fishing 
excursions from Biarritz. 

Then there is the rocky summit of the Mondarrain, near Cambo, 
a kind of Richmond to Biarritz, some fourteen miles away, whence 
blazed the beacon which a month later sent Lord Hill and Marshal 
Beresford thundering across the Nive, a nearly parallel river which 
joins the Adour at Bayonne. Five days’ hard fighting followed,' 
including the bloodiest battle of the Peninsular War (the St. Pierre 
of Napier or Mouguerre of the French), and the visitor steps out of 
the train at the Biarritz Station, called La Négresse, on the very 
ground which divided the two armies during these stubborn combats. 

Hard by in the pine wood is Mouriscot, the beautiful villa of 
Princess Frederica of Hanover, built on the site of an ancient cottage 
called “La Maison du Bon Dieu,” with its touching legend of the 
widow woman who gave our Lord a night’s shelter, when the adjacent 
village—now said to be, for its want of charity, at the bottom of the 
deep blue lake below—refused to do so. The occasional find of 
masonry below the water level of the lake helps to confirm the story. 


1 A series of pamphlets, entitled ‘‘ Battles round Biarritz,” briefly describe 
these b<ttles and how to find the ground. They can be purchased at Biarritz. 
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In a garden on the opposite side of the lake (also Mouriscot) lie 
the remains of Colonel Martin and Captains Thompson and Watson 
of the Grenadier and Scots Guards, buried where they fell in 1813. 
The grave has lately been enclosed and the old stone and inscription 
preserved. 

All these spots, and much more, are to be seen in the near 
distance from the golf-ground, and are in fact within an afternoon’s 
walk or drive of Biarritz. Where the merry golfers now play their 
game with a light heart and easy conscience, our Guards and the left 
of Wellington’s army, under that paladin Sir John Hope, afterwards 
Lord Hopetoun, marched to serious work indeed, a mile or two 
further on, in the early days of last century, when the tidal Adour 
had to be bridged within sight of fortified Bayonne. Pleasure- 
seekers of to-day wot little perhaps that their patriotic forebears 
sleep their last sleep in the gardens, in the fields, and in the little 
cemeteries round about. 

A long list of these heroes “ graven with an iron pen and lead” 
is recorded on marble in the beautiful porch of the English church, 
a worthy roll of honour placed there by a patriotic Englishman 
(Philip Hurt, Esq.), who also enclosed those spots of interest, the 
Guards’ Cemeteries, near the Bayonne Citadel. 

This Gascon shore, however, is no stranger to our fife and drum, 
and was accustomed to Englishmen centuries before the Peninsular 
War. The very golf-ground of which we speak is in the commune 
of the village of Anglet, a shortened name for Angleterre, which is 
very naturally stated to have come down from the time when 
Gascony was an appanage of the English Crown: and further, has 
not the Gascon connection left its mark on the English tongue in the 
word “ gasconnade ” ? 

A little to the westward of St. Jean-de-Luz, where, in the fine old 
Basque church, the Grand Monarque married his Spanish bride in 
1660, are to be plainly seen, twenty miles away, the two red rocks 
which guard like sentinels the mouth of the Bidassoa, that boundary 
river dividing France and Spain, which Wellington forced in broad 
daylight in the face of Soult’s army holding the opposite bank ; the 
bridge of Béhobie above had been destroyed, but our soldiers crossed 
by. two fords above Fontarabia (from the Basque ‘“Ondarrabia,” two 
sands) at the mouth, wading up to their armpits and carrying their 
ammunition and muskets on their heads. 

Later on in the thirties, this pretty little Spanish town—mentioned 
by Milton and Walter Scott—the subject of many a tale and legend— 
was again occupied by Sir De Lacy Evans and his Spanish Legion, 
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chiefly recruited in the purlieus of the ancient City of Westminster, 
whereof he was at the time the representative in parliament. Strange 
to say, nearly four centuries previously, in Henry the Eighth’s time, 
Fontarabia had been occupied by an English force, 10,000 strong, 
under Lord Dorset. 

Here, too, in recent years “ Pierre Loti” commanded a French 
gunboat on the river, and wrote, amongst other books, his delightful 
** Ramuntcho.” 

Changing our standpoint for the nonce to that delightful cliff 
called the Falaise, overhanging the bathing beach of the Céte des 
Basques on the town side of Biarritz, and looking still southward, 
along the shore, the panorama is like an ideal drop-scene at a theatre. 
Behind Fontarabia, in full view, is the mountain of La Haya, its sides 
streaked with snow, and with three humps marking its summit, 
commonly called on that account “Trois Couronnes,” but in reality 
the name has reference to the three kingdoms of Navarre, Castile, 
and France, on. whose boundaries it stands, Here lead and iron 
mining is still carried on, as has been the case in most of these 
Biscayan mountains for generations past, and at Erlaitz, near the little 
mining railroad, cut on a rough weather-beaten stone stuck in the 
ground likea boundary mark, we find this ominous inscription, which 
time is rapidly effacing, but which at the beginning of the last century 
involved a terrible sentence. It is in Spanish, and the translation 
runs as follows : 

“Pain of death as a deserter to him who passes this line.” 
Folklore says it was placed there by Wellington’s orders, as a 
deterrent to the desertions from the allied forces; for, as Lieutenant 
Blakeney tells us, “ At this time the army was very scantily provisioned, 
and many disgraceful desertions took place to the French, who were 
well supplied.” 

Beyond is the beautiful little Bay of Passages, where the reinforce- 
ments and stores for Wellington’s army were landed, and beyond 
again, now joined by a tramway, St. Sebastian—that grim fortress 
which cost us so many gallant lives to capture. Fifty pieces of heavy 
ordnance played upon the doomed city before the assault, and for 
five long hours the slaughter continued on both sides: the carnage 
was appalling, and still more appalling were the horrors of the sacking 
which immediately followed. 

There, on a promontory, stands Mount Orgullo, five hundred feet 
above the all but surrounding sea, with the citadel perched upon its 
top, calm and dignified as if it had never known strife or seen its slopes 
dyed red with the blood of two thousand five hundred brave men. 
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In mounting the circling ramp, winding round the hill leading 
up to the citadel, which according to Napier was never taken, but 
confided to us five hundred sick and dying when the garrison 
surrendered, are to be seen the silent records of gallant Englishmen 
graven on the rocks and headstones beside the path. Here are the 
names of Sir R. Fletcher, Captains Rhodes, Collier, and Machell of 
the Peninsular time, together with a Colonel Oliver de Lancy, Deputy 
Adjutant-General of the British Legion in the ’thirties, and others. 
But the most singular memorial of all is the following: On a prone 
slab, which has lately been moved by the Spanish authorities when 
widening the road to a spot ten yards above its original position, is 
the mysterious inscription : 

Sacred to the Memory of 
Poor Court, 
who fell under his colours 
in the Battle of Ayete 
The 5th of May 1836. 


Beauty and Friendship 
Deeply mourned him. 


Now, who and what was Poor Court? This question has exercised 
many brains, and many have been the surmises, but if the writer is 
not in error, a hale gentleman still lives who as a boy took part in 
the Carlist War, and who knew and loved “ Poor Court” in the 
flesh. He was a small liver-coloured. bustling little spaniel, who, 
like army dogs before and since, was much excited when firing was 
going on, and conceived it to be his special duty to scratch up every 
bullet which he saw strike the ground. He rarely succeeded, but 
that in no way reduced his ardour, any more than did a broken leg 
from a wound in action reduce his enthusiasm for participating in 
the fray. He was an immense favourite with the whole force, and 
especially with the Engineers, to whom he belonged. The medical 
officers amputated his broken leg, and soon he trotted about as 
merrily as before on three ; but later on the soldier’s dog met a 
scidier’s death, as the inscription tells us, and no one who knows 
the love bestowed on these regimental favourites will doubt the 
genuine mourning for “ Poor Court” to which the stone and inscrip- 
tion bear touching witness on the rocky slope of St. Sebastian. The 
mutual affection of dogs and horses living together is well known, 
but whether “ Beauty and Friendship” were the names of “ Poor 
Court’s” stable companions, frail memory at this distant date fails 
to give an answer. 

We cannot leave St. Sebastian without mentioning Loyola, thirty- 
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four miles further on, that “* Marvel of Guipuzcoa,” where the great 
founder of the Society of Jesus, Ignatius Loyola, was born and died. 
It is alovely spot with a magnificent convent and circular church built 
round the original house of the founder, called the Santa Casa, and 
closely backed by spurs of the Pyrenees, stretching across the peaceful 
strath, down the centre of which a murmuring rivulet finds its way. 

Loyola himself was a Basque, Francis Xavier was a Basque, and 
in this silent Basque valley lie the origin and centre of that Jesuitism 
whose influence in the world’s affairs it is difficult to gauge. Loyola, 
like Bilbao, the great iron-ore port which has supplied Krupp and 
Armstrong with so much material, and whence fifty laden ships would 
sometimes leave on a tide ; or Burgos, with the body of the “Cid” 
and its unrivalled Cathedral to boast of, is within an easy day’s 
railway journey of Biarritz. Then, again, there is Wellington’s great 
battle-ground of Vittoria, where he captured King Joseph Buona- 
parte’s treasure, guns, carriages, papers, and immense spoil, 
According to a story of the time, the Guards and Household Troops 
obtained by far the larger share of the plunder; whereupon a 
facetious army chaplain took for his text on the following Sunday, 
the words of the Psalmist: “‘Kings with their armies did flee and 
were discomfited, and they of the Household divided the spoil.” 

But we are being drawn away from Biarritz, and must return to 
Bayonne, with its old-world look, its narrow streets, high houses, and 
many coloured jalousies. Always an important place, at the con- 
fluence of the Nive and Adour, since a Roman cohort occupied it in 
the third century, it is still girt with Vauban’s fortifications and has 
the credit of originating the bayonet. 

It is to the Basques of the sixteenth century that we owe this 
weapon, and whether the spot called Baionnette, on the supposed site 
of the battle, on the slopes of Larrhun above Vera, where, being 
short of ammunition, they attached their knives to the muzzles of 
their guns, gave rise to the name, or the town of Bayonne itself, 
where the weapon was possibly first made, is immaterial, seeing that 
the two spots are not twenty miles apart. The Citadel is on a 
commanding height on the opposite bank of the Adour, and it was 
from this work that the bloody night sortie was made in 1814, when 
the war had virtually ended, thus finishing, after six years’ fighting, 
this great Peninsular struggle$with the useless slaughter and maiming 
of six hundred allies and nine hundred]French. The Cathedral was 
built during the English occupation (1142 to 1451), and on the 
groined roof of the nave may yet be seen the three leopards of the 
English Royal Arms. 
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The celebrated Chateau de Marrac, now an ivy-covered ruin, in 
its beautiful park on the banks of the Nive, stands just outside the 
fortifications on the Cambo road. Here Napoleon and Josephine 
resided in 1808, and those almost incredible scenes took place 
between King Charles IV. of Spain, his Queen, their son Ferdinand, 
Godoy the so-called “ Prince of the Peace,” and Buonaparte, which 
ended, as they were intended to end, when the Spanish royalties had 
been decoyed into his power, by Napoleon making them pensioned 
prisoners in France, and placing his brother Joseph on the throne of 
Spain. 

Two miles below Bayonne, and beside the river, is the sand 
hillock Blanc Pignon, where Wellington was so nearly made prisoner 
by a French ambush when selecting the spot for his renowned 
Bridge of Boats. He was warned of his danger by a chivalrous 
message sent to him by his opponent, General Thouvenot, com- 
manding the French garrison of Bayonne, which reached him only 
just in time for him to turn his horse, when but a few yards from the 
well-armed men lying in wait for him in the thicket near the winding 
path, and ride away. 

The explanation of this extraordinary act of courtesy on the part 
of the French commander would seem to be, that he had disap- 
proved of the plan, and happening afterwards to observe through his 
glasses from the Cathedral tower that it was being carried out not- 
withstanding his orders, by the naval lieutenant Burgeois, he chose 
to frustrate it by sending a mounted orderly at full speed from the 
town to warn Wellington of his danger. 

Bayonne and Biarritz are not Basque, although the Basque 
country touches them. The Basques are an extremely fine, hand- 
some race, living on both sides of the Pyrenees, but whether under 
French or Spanish rule, they are distinct from either nation, and 
above all things they are Basques. Their origin and language have 
been a difficult riddle which has engaged the attention of many 
savants. They inhabited the South of Spain, France, Sardinia, and 
Sicily, before and early in the Christian era, and are the Iberians of 
classical times. Although they have grammars, their strange 
language is very difficult to attain, unless learned at the nurse’s knee, 
a fact which accounts for Voltaire’s remark, ‘The Basques say that 
when they talk together, they understand each other ; I do not believe 
them !”! 

’ The writer has himself, when fishing on the Nive, been unable to obtain hot 
water for tea until a child of eight returned from the French School and inter- 
preted in Basque to her mother, who, like her neighbours, understood neither 
French nor Spanish. 
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Mr. Gladstone in his later years, when he spent six weeks or two 
months annually at Biarritz, took much interest in the Basques, 
their language, and especially their customs. Their language, he is 
reported to have said, {was older than Sanscrit, and their local 
government and varying village customs naturally engaged the 
attention of a statesman interested in peasant proprietorship with 
“three acres and a cow,” for speaking generally the Basques culti- 
vate in much contentment their own little farms, which rarely exceed 
twelve acres of not too}generous soil on the mountain slopes, to 
which, like the Welsh, they have in past ages been driven. 

In 1894, when spending a day at St. Sebastian, he received a 
deputation from the Spanish Basques, who presented him with a 
laudatory address, and in an artistic casket a twig of the celebrated 
Guernica oak of liberty, under which their assemblies, like the 
Bilzaars or ancient parliaments of the French Labourd, held under 
certain special trees, took place ; for it must be remembered that the 
three Basque provinces of Spain had until late years special laws and 
privileges, or “ fueros ” of their own, which allowed them in a large 
measure to govern themselves, and it may be said that a study of their 
local administration would show that it was by no means a failure. 

They were, however, deprived of most of their fueros at the ter- 
mination of the last Carlist War of 1873-6, and are no longer free 
from conscription for the Spanish army, or imperial taxation, neither 
can they fix their own commercial tariffs, as in former times ; tariffs, 
which for good reasons much favoured free imports as against pro- 
tectionist Spain. 

There are no less than eight dialects in the Basque language, and 
the great difficulty is the verb ; for we are told that “ after years of 
study the best grammarians debate whether a given form is active, 
passive, or something between the two: whcther there is any such 
thing in the Basque as an active verb at all, consequently no two 
authorities agree in the analysis of moods, tenses, persons, &c.” In 
passing, however, it may be noted that there are newspapers 
published in Basque, and that telegrams can be despatched in that 
language. At the British Association Meeting of 1894, it was stated 
that “the language of the Picts was Basque. . . . The pre-Pictish 
inhabitants were probably Iberians, and prevailed mostly in Ireland, 
South Wales, Cumberland, and South Scotland,” and certain it is 
that the Welsh sailors from Cardiff and South Wales are able to 
understand many Basque words on arriving at Bilbao. 

But our narrative has brought us round to the site of the Bridge 
of Boats, between Blanc Pignon and the Bar, within sight of the 
golf links again, and from the two miles of sandy beach which inter- 
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vene, looking over the Bay, may often be seen on a calm day shoals 
of porpoises disporting themselves in semicircular aerial flights, or 
chasing the favourite salmon seeking by natural instinct to enter the 
Adour and reproduce its race in the upper waters of the Nive, or the 
tributary gaves of Oloron and Pau. A curious confirmation of this 
occurred a year or two ago. Two workmen were digging sand at 
low tide on this beach when, hearing a noise, they looked up just in 
time to see to their surprise a twenty-pound salmon jump out of the 
sea and fall on the sandy shore in an inch or two of water ; but still 
more astonished were they when the salmon was almost instantly 
followed by a porpoise. Both fish were secured by the men running 
up, and with their spades throwing them on to dry land ; the salmon’s 
last leap for life in his endeavours to escape the jaws of the porpoise, 
and the latter’s greedy determination to secure his prey, made a 
fortunate day for the two workmen, who sold the salmon for £3, 
and, exhibiting the porpoise on the Place at Biarritz, gained some 
additional francs by showing this marine “ gourmet ” to the public. 
The fishing is practically free in the rivers and “gaves” in the 
neighbourhood, which are well supplied with excellent trout, and 
most of them with salmon ; the former, however, are well educated 
and much poached, and the latter do not rise to a fly on the French 
side of the Pyrenees, although taking well in one or two favoured 
rivers in Northern Spain. The single exception which proves this 
rule must be mentioned with some reserve, lest it should appear 
boastful on the part of the writer, since it was his good fortune, eight 
years ago, to secure a 23 lb. salmon with a moderate-sized ‘ Jock 
Scott,” landing him after a sporting struggle of twenty minutes’ dura- 
tion. An amusing affair it was, for the French cocher, who acted as 
gillie for the occasion, knew less than nothing of his new métier, and 
was sO overcome with awe and astonishment when the fish threw 
himself out of the water, that his repeated “Oh! lall-las” seemed 
to be all that he was capable of. Having first tickled the salmon’s 
back with the cork unremoved from the point of the gaff! the most 
spirited French words failed to induce him to lift the fish out of the 
water when he was at length firmly gaffed, so the rod had to be put 
down at a favourable moment, the gaff seized, and the salmon duly 
landed and despatched. But the gillie’s turn was coming. He 
seized the fish, threw it over his shoulder, and regardless of spoiling 
his brilliant cocher’s jacket, strutted with it into the village, followed 
by an admiring crowd of gamins and villagers. At the door of the 
little auberge he held up the fish, and, in an imposing voice, 
addressed his surroundings in a long account of every detail of the 
capture, finishing his harangue in something like these words : “Vous 
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avons bataillé longtemps avec ce poisson, enfin nous avons massacré 1” 
His triumph was complete ! 

Now space will not admit of a description of the quaint Basque 
open-air plays, or of their special game of Jeu-de-Paume, or tennis, 
played in nearly every village, upon which very considerable sums are 
staked, and from which our game is said to be derived ; neither can 
many places of great interest be here alluded to, such as the Pass of 
Roncesvalles of medieval renown, where “Charlemain and all his 
peerage fell by Fontarabia,” or the Bastides, those free English 
towns established by our Edward I., whereof there are several 
examples near by; or of the old Chateau of the Gramonts, a 
family so much connected with our Courts in the Stuart period 
and our aristocracy later on, a visit to which furnishes a most 
delightful expedition up the Adour; or even of Orthez, half-way 
between Biarritz and Pau, and a short two hours by raiJ, where 
may be seen many English names of descendants of Wellington’s 
soldiers who settled there, and an engraving of the great captain 
himself hanging in the principal hotel. 

At this same hotel at Orthez, named “La belle Hétesse” from 
the beauty of its landlady, a turkey, partially cooked in the morn- 
ing for Marshal Soult’s dinner, was eaten by Wellington and his 
staff in the evening, when they entered the town after the battle. The 
story is an amusing one, for it relates that the Duke himself discovered 
the welcome dish by the savoury smell of the truffles on passing a 
cupboard where it had been hastily hidden, and insisted on the 
attractive but reluctant hostess producing it, notwithstanding her 
voluble denials and many excuses. 

There is one point which should not be overlooked. The 
inland climate of Pau is the opposite of that of Biarritz, so that if 
one proves unsuitable, the other is very easily accessible by railway 
in four hours. 

In conclusion, it may be said that if these desultory notes should 
call more attention to a fairly economical winter quarter, with much 
of interest for many people of many tastes, they will have fully 
attained their object ; and it may well be that the feeling of not 
having entirely wasted a winter may in the future prove a satisfactory 
reflection to English visitors, who, as such, should find the picturesque 
Basque country of surpassing interest, for they will remember that it 
was well known to Englishmen many centuries ago, was visited by the 
best of the Plantagenets, by the greatest heroes of English history, 
by Wellington, and lastly by their beloved Queen Victoria. 

W. HILL JAMES. 
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SEA-GULLS. 


N age-worn crevice amid rocky fastnesses, three, four, or five 
hundred feet above the raging surf: this is the sea-gull’s 
retreat, this the spot more than all else which is dear unto him. 
Others may boast moss-lined nests where the fierce rays of summer’s 
sun are tempered by the green foliage overhead, and where blasting 
winds from arctic shores come only as softest zephyrs ; but the sea- 
gull cares nothing for all this ; he boasts a home upon a rocky ledge 
or fissure open alike to the fiercest heat and the strongest gale. 
And he is, moreover, comparatively safe from the depredations of 
marauders. The schoolboy has no terrors forhim. Woe to the boy 
who ventured to scale the face of yonder rock-bound citadel ; his 
doom would be already sealed. None save practised climbers 
properly equipped would safely ascend the overarching cliffs. 

The sea-gull is seen at its best when the raging elements appear 
in the direst conflict battling against each other like the sea gods of 
Norse mythology. ‘This is the time for these sea-birds to sport and 
make melody. They rush into the teeth of the gale, and appear to 
be quite motionless, whilst all around is bent by the fury of the 
wind ; then skimming around the face of the sea, and riding upon 
the head of the breakers, which come in with majestic roll to break 
in deafening roar upon the strand, off the birds go up to the towering 
height of chalk, to descend again in a minute with as much ease as 
though the air were calm and still. How the sea-gull keeps its 
aerial position in the teeth of the gale seems to be yet a mystery: 
science offers no satisfactory solution. Possibly by vibrating its wings, 
a marvel of muscular mechanism, at a very rapid pace, sufficient 
resistance is gained to enable it to keep its horizontal position. Often 
has the writer watched the movements of the sea-gull along that fine 
stretch of chalk cliffs extending from Eastbourne to Brighton. Beachy 
Head is particularly a favourite breeding-place, and here whole flocks 
of them can be seen. But, like all other species of birds, the sea- 
gull does not show itself at its best, nor disclose its habits either 
to the careless or indifferent. By no means. Patience and care are 
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needed, and by one who possesses these gifts of the gods grea 

results will be obtained for his labours. Nature only reveals herself 
to those who love her and will take the trouble to seek for her. 
The best she always hides. Beachy Head, the culminating point of 
the South Downs, needs no description. Over 500 feet above sea 
level, it is composed wholly of chalk, and this appears well adapted 
for the sea-gull’s retreat. The soft nature of this chalk enables the 
bird easily to scrape a hole or ledge, and here it builds its nest, 
though “nest” in the sense in which landsmen use the word is 
hardly applicable. Last summer the writer spent a whole morning 
on the Downs, near the old lighthouse by Birling Gap, close to the 
pleasant little village of East Dean. Lying prone upon the ground 
and cautiously peering over the cliffs, he was enabled to watch the 
movements of several fine specimens of our common English gull. 
The nest was out of sight, hidden possibly within one of the many 
fissures which occur along the Seven Sisters cliffs ; but he could see 
the birds time after time swoop down upon the beach to seize some 
choice morsel left by the ebbing tide, then, soaring upwards, disappear 
within acrevice, to reappear in a few moments. Of worms, the sea- 
gull is a connoisseur, and at low tide will search the clean white 
sand closely for its favourite dishes. It often comes inland, and 
may be seen roaming over the Downs, possibly for crumbs of meat 
and bread which excursionists have left behind them. 

All around our coasts the sea-gulls—there are several species— 
are to be found. We have noticed them in large numbers all along 
the southern coast of the Isle of Wight, at the Reculver Cliff, near 
charming Herne Bay, on the more rocky shores of the northern 
parts of our island, and in Wales. Here, near Tenby, where the 
hard rocky cliffs rise sheer out of the sea, and are cut into by the 
water’s action until they resemble the leaves of a book partly opened 
and stood up endwise, the sea-gull is in his glory. He will follow 
the trawlers from Pembroke and Tenby for mile after mile, and 
generally manages to pick up some dainty morsels in the form of 
offal which has been cast overboard. 

The common sea-gull (Zarus canus), which belongs to the third 
sub-family of the Zavide, or gulls, is the bird generally to be found 
upon our coasts. While the head is- white, and the tail and under 
parts snow-white, the neck is usually of a grey colour, and the wings 
black marked and veined. Besides the Common Gull there is the 
Greater Black-backed Gull (Zarus marinus), by no means so plenti- 
ful as the preceding, which is to be found at the mouth of the 
Thames and on the coasts of Sweden and Norway, and is in fact 
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peculiar to Europe and North-east America. Whilst sailing up the 
Trondhjem, Sdgne Hardanger, and many another fjord, the 
traveller will not fail to notice this sweet reminder of his native 
land, as it wheels itself around the vessel, and soars majestically up 
the steep sides of the fjord, where, on a dizzy ledge far above the 
water, a modern viking has set his dwelling. This gull is usually 
thirty inches in length—our English bird is only eighteen inches. It 
is an enemy to eider ducks and other wild fowl, destroying their 
eggs and ;young, and doing such damage generally as to be looked 
upon as a pest by the Swedes, who lose no chance of killing the 
birds. Dr. Sundstrém tells us that on the island of Aland off the 
Swedish coast these gulls daily devour large numbers of fish and 
destroy the eggs of the eider and other ducks. He has seen them 
swallow small eider ducks, and kill and eat larger ones, and saw one 
of these destructive gulls pursue a nearly full-grown Red-breasted 
Merganser, and force it to dive again and again until, tired out, it 
fell an easy prey to its pursuer. The Lesser Black-backed Gull is, 
as the name denotes, smaller than the previously mentioned bird, 
and though not of such voracious propensities, nevertheless destroys 
an immense number of eggs. Its nest is placed on a suitable niche 
among the rocks, and is merely a large rough skeleton structure of 
dry grass and weeds and a bunch of seaweed. The eggs are slightly 
smaller than those of the Herring Gull. 

Possibly the Herring Gull (Z. azgentatus) is the most beautiful 
of these natatorial birds. About the size of the Lesser Black-backed 
Gull, the colour of the back and wings is decidedly lighter, and on 
this account it is often called the Silvery Gull. It ranges all over 
Europe and North-east America. The food consists of fishes of 
small size, occasionally large dead fish, crabs, echini, asteriz, and 
mollusca. In winter and spring the birds often travel in bands over 
the fields, searching the pastures and especially ploughed lands for 
worms, grubs, and insects. 

All over the world will the sea-gull in one or other of its kind be 
found, though the gulls have generally well-defined ranges for the 
different species. Nansen found them in vast multitudes on the 
coast of Greenland, and also during the more famous Fram expedi- 
tion. The Skuas are no less forward in predatory habits than the 
gulls, under which sub-family they are classed. In Europe the 
largest species is the Great Skua; in the Southern Ocean the 
Antarctic Skua. This latter bird makes great havoc among the 
petrels at Kerguelen Island, killing them as they come out of their 
burrows, or waiting for them returning after a sea-fishing expedition. 
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Mr. Borchgrevink during his Antarctic Expedition found the Skua 
to be a very dangerous enemy of the young penguins, destroying 
great numbers of them. 

We may not boast the big gulls of other countries, it is true ; but 
we have our Common Gull, and it has always a place in our hearts, 
How we like to watch it wheeling and diving about on a summer’s 
morning, or to see it poised like a sentinel in the teeth of a stiff 


north-east gale ! 
E, W. TOMPKINS. 
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THE EARLY STRUGGLES OF 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


LPHONSE DAUDET has been often compared with Charles 
Dickens. In some respects the French and English novelists 
do take up common ground : both show a strong fellow-feeling for 
the working classes, and both had an intimate knowledge of the 
ways and doings of the toilers and moilers in a vast capital. Like 
Dickens, Alphonse Daudet had bought his experience at first hand ; 
he was himself a worker, sent out to earn his bread before he was 
sixteen. Small wonder, then, that his sympathies went out to the 
struggling masses in the flats of Paris. 

“T have suffered in the way of privation all that a man can suffer,” 
he wrote. “I have known days without bread ; I have spent days in 
bed because I had no boots to go out in; I have had boots that 
made a squashy sound each step I took. But what made me suffer 
most was that I had often to wear dirty linen, as I could not afford to 
pay awasherwoman. Often I had to fail in keeping an appointment 
given me by the fair—I was a handsome lad, and liked by ladies— 
because I was too dirty and shabby to go. I spent three years of 
my life in this way, from the age of eighteen to twenty-one.” 

Not only in “ Trente Ans de Paris,” but also in “ Le Petit Chose,” 
which is a sort of veiled autobiography of the days of his youth, do 
we find chronicles of Alphonse Daudet’s early struggles before he 
took a permanent place among the elect in literature. 

He was born at Nimes, March 13, 1840. Nimes is described as 
having a great deal of sun, not too much dust, a Carmelite convent, 
and some Roman remains. The father of Alphonse Daudet was a 
foulard manufacturer, who had built himself a house in one of the 
wings of the factory, a house shaded by plane-trees, and divided from 
the workrooms by a large garden. Business at the factory slowly: 
declined ; one loom after another ceased working. At length the bell 
no longer summoned the factory hands to assemble, the doors were 
closed, ruin stared the family in the face. Little Alphonse passed a 
pleasant time playing games in the deserted factory with Rouget, the 
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son of the concierge ; he fancied that it all belonged to him, it was 
his territory, he was Robinson Crusoe, and the other boy was his 
Man Friday. When he lost this companion, he got a parrot, and 
taught it to talk, and to call him Robinson. His brother Ernest, 
who was two years older, was better able to realise the deplorable state 
of the family fortunes. When Alphonse was about ten years old the 
factory was sold, and it was decided that the Daudet family should 
migrate to Lyons. The journey was made by water in a passenger 
boat. Alphonse, with his parrot in its cage between his knees, gazed 
out wistfully at the Rhone, spreading out at times to the width of a 
lake. Here was an island, and there, along the banks, were rows of 
weeping willows, drooping into the water. Nothing escaped his 
observant eyes. On the third day of this journey, he heard a voice 
calling out, ‘‘ There is Lyons !” 

Yes, there it was ; there were the tall chimneys of the silk-factories, 
and there were the clouds of black smoke going up into the foggy 
air. Woeful to relate, in the hurry and confusion of landing, the 
poor parrot was left behind, uttering piteous cries of ‘‘ Robinson, my 
poor Robinson!” It was impossible to go back for it ; Alphonse 
was hurried on by his father, who held him by the hand. The 
family—father, mother, and two sons—took up their quarters on the 
fourth story of a damp, dirty house in the Rue Lanterne ; the kitchen 
was crawling with black beetles, everything was cheerless and depress- 
ing. Alphonse began to hate Lyons. Instead of the chirp of the 
grasshoppers in the garden, he had to listen to the roar of the silk- 
looms. No more watching the flight of the ortolans among the fig- 
trees, as in tranquil Nimes! 

Alphonse was a very small boy—“ the little thing ” was his usual 
name—frail, sensitive and delicate, with large dark eyes and thick 
masses of curling hair. When he was sent as a day-pupil to the 
college at Lyons he suffered acutely because he was the only boy 
who wore a blouse ; all the others were in cloth jackets, and while his 
school-books were old and patched, theirs were new, and they had 
smart leather writing-cases. He studied at home, shivering with cold, 
in a room without a fire, A true child of the sun, he seems to have 
been peculiarly sensitive to cold. At times he was possessed with 
a passionate desire for seeing life—for escaping from himself and 
from the. monotony of the daily round—so he played truant from 
school, and spent days on the river. Being awkward with the oars, 
he was run down by a steamboat, nearly drowned, and just rescued 
in time by the sailors, who cursed him for his awkwardness. All the 
same he felt a fearful joy at having enlarged his horizon. He hada 
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strange fancy for following strangers in the streets, watching what they 
were doing and where they were going. It was the instinct of the 
novelist—of the dramatist—which was awakening within him. 

Every day the difficulties of the family became more acute ; debts 
were increasing, the silver spoons and forks found their way to the 
pawnbrokers, all jewellery was sold, clothes were in rags, creditors 
clamoured in vain for payment. At length the climax came: the 
household had to be broken up, the furniture disposed of, and a 
situation found for Alphonse as usher at a large school in the town of 
Alais, near the mountains of Languedoc. The pupils were principally 
the sons of farmers, rough rude country boys, quite ready to laugh 
at and ridicule the sensitiye young lad, barely sixteen years old, who 
was set over them. This period of Alphonse Daudet’s life was one 
of incessant torture. The snubs he constantly endured told terribly 
on his sensitive temperament. His poor shabby clothes, his childish 
appearance, his timidity, all made him a butt for ridicule. At night 
he hid his head in the pillow and wept bitter tears—tears of mortifica- 
tion and neliloess. From one person only, a book-loving priest, 
did he receive a word of kindness. At breaking-up times, his talent 
for making verses procured him some little consideration, and again 
he felt a sharp stab when the sisters of one of his pupils turned 
away their heads in contempt at the sight of his worn-out coat. A 
year of torture had nearly passed, when deliverance came. His 
brother Ernest, who had gone to Paris and had found a situation as 
secretary to a literary old gentleman, sent for him. Ernest had the 
magnificent salary of 75 francs a month ; Alphonse was to share it 
with him, and the brothers were to live together in the same room. 
Joyfully the young usher took leave of Alais, the scene of so many 
painful humiliations. 

His account of his journey to Paris is wonderfully vivid. It 
has the fidelity of a photograph. “Two days in a third-class 
carriage, only a suit of thin summer clothes, and oh, such cold! I 
was sixteen ; I came from the far end of Languedoc, where I had 
been employed as usher, and I was going to give myself up to 
literature. Now that my fare was paid, I had just forty sous (about 
1s. 8d.) in my pocket. But why should I be uneasy? I was 
so rich in hope that I forgot to be hungry. In spite of the 
temptations of pastry and sandwiches, displayed on the counters of 
the refreshment-rooms, I would not change my bright silver coin, 
carefully hidden away in one of my pockets. Towards the end of 
the journey, as the train jolted and jerked through the sorrowful 
plains of Champagne, I became positively ill from exhaustion. My 
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travelling companions, sailors, who had spent their time singing, 
held out their flasks to me. Kind people! How beautiful were 
those songs of theirs, and their brandy, rank as it was, did me good, 
for I had tasted nothing for twice twenty-four hours. Somewhat 
revived, I fell asleep, awaking when the train stopped at a station, 
relapsing into a doze when it went on again. The hollow thud of 
wheels on metal, a huge glass dome, brilliantly lighted up, the sound 
of doors being opened, a busy restless changing crowd—*shis was 
Paris! My brother was waiting for me on the platform. Alive to 
his duty as elder brother, he had engaged a porter and a truck for 
my luggage. My luggage! One poor little trunk, with nails on the 
top, all patched and pieced, and weighing more than its contents. . . 
It was barely dawn, the only people we met were working-men, their 
faces blue with cold, and newspaper boys, sliding the morning papers 
under the doors of the houses. The gas was being extinguished, the 
streets, the Seine, with its bridges, all looked dark through the fog. 
Such was my entrance into Paris. As I clung to my brother, I felt 
an involuntary sense of dread come over me.” 

The proposal of Ernest to have breakfast before going to his 
rooms was eagerly agreed to, but the shops were not yet open ; they 
had to wait until the shutters were taken down. Daudet gives a 
vivid picture of the sleepy waiter, dragging his loose slippers after 
him, who brought them into the whitewashed dining-room, with its 
little marble tables. Here the two brothers had three sous’ worth of 
sweet weak coffee, and two little rolls apiece, taken out of a basket. 
Then followed an omelette for two. After this repast, they leaned 
their elbows on the table, and exchanged confidences and plans for 
the future. 

“The man who has eaten something,” adds Daudet “ becomes 
better at once. Adieu, melancholy ; adieu, worry! This simple 
breakfast intoxicated me like champagne.” 

Arm in arm, the brothers went out, past the stately portico of 
the Odéon Theatre (the same theatre where Daudet’s plays were 
afterwards acted with such success), and past the white marble 
statues in the garden of the Luxemburg; those statues seemed 
to bend their stately heads, in sign of welcome. In a garret, 
shared with his brother, on the fifth story of a tall house, 
Alphonse Daudet commenced his literary career in Paris. He 
finished a small volume of poems, “Les Amoureuses,” and, 
with his manuscript under his arm, he went the rounds of the 
publishers. He was always told the same story: these great men 
were out. Their clerks examined the young beginner with critical, 
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disdainful eyes, and gave the same answer, “ Monsieur Hachette, 
Monsieur Lévy, were invariably out!” Great joy came when the 
“ Spectateur,” an important Parisian newspaper, accepted Daudet as 
a contributor. His article was passed, and sent to the printers, but 
the very same evening the Emperor Napoleon III.’s life was 
attempted, the bomb of Orsini exploded outside the theatre, and the 
next morning the “ Spectateur” was suppressed by the French 
Government. Alas for Daudet’s article! It was swallowed up in the 
confusion. He says, “I did not kill myself outright, but I contem- 
plated suicide.” 

One day he got into conversation with a publisher, who was 
also a literary man, and wrote poetry himself. He undertook to 
bring out Daudet’s volume of poems, “Les Amoureuses.” The 
title was attractive, the little book was daintily got up, and the 
reviews were favourable. At last, Daudet had appeared in print ! 
But poetry seldom pays, and this first attempt was not an exception. 
The young author was glad to go as secretary to the Duc de Morny, 
a post that he held for three years. One morning a summons was 
delivered on stamped paper ; Daudet was required to pay the printer’s 
bill for his poems, and his salary would have to be confiscated for 
this purpose. Trembling in every limb, he was called in, but M. de 
Morny solved the difficulty by saying calmly, ‘‘ Why didn’t you tell 
me you had debts? Tear up that bit of stamped paper. Don’t let 
it worry you.” 

It was not until 1866 that Daudet commenced his first 
important work, “ Le Petit Chose.” He calls it “The story of a 
child,” and just as Dickens gives us in “ David Copperfield” the 
account of his childhood, so does Daudet paint with graphic touches 
the incidents of his early life, and the horrors of his tutorship at the 
College of Alais. When writing this story, he tells us that he had 
neither plan nor notes; he wrote hastily on coarse sheets of 
wrapping paper, throwing each on the floor as it was finished. The 
book was commenced in the depth of winter, at a large country 
house between Beaucaire and Nimes, a hundred leagues from Paris. 
The house had been lent to him by a friend ; it was empty, deserted, 
far from everyone. The wife of the caretaker brought him his meals 
twice a day, laid them on a table, and hurried away.. Except for this 
interruption, Daudet wrote on undisturbed, only taking a walk in the 
evenings among the leafless trees, listening to the hoarse croaking 
of the frogs in the ponds. He was on the point of beginning the 
second part of his book, when a friend from Paris was thus announced 
by the caretaker’s wife : “Sir, sir, here’s a man !” 
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The friend was a journalist; he chatted of newspapers and 
theatres, and as Daudet listened, the fever for Paris set in. He 
could not withstand it. The next day he returned with his friend. 
When he resumed the thread of his manuscript, he was living with 
an author, Jean Duboys, who wrote newspaper serials, so many lines 
aday. Alphonse Daudet wrote in the same room, half numb with 
cold, for it was the terrible winter of 1866. The frost made 
fantastic patterns on the window-panes, while outside, shadows were 
passing continually. On the evenings of the masked balls at the 
Odéon, the staircase of the tall house was crowded with motley 
figures, and the tinkling of bells round the fools’ caps could be 
distinctly heard. . 

Daudet had hardly commenced the second part of “ Le Petit 
Chose” when a great event happened in his life—he married. His 
was certainly a love match. A very pretty and a very clever girl 
was Mademoiselle Julie Allard, a Parisian born and bred, living, 
strictly guarded by her parents, in a blackened old house, which 
was made still darker in winter by the fogs that came from the 
Seine. She first saw Daudet at the theatre, when he was vehemently 
applauding a play called “ Henriette Maréchal.” He was standing 
up, a2 handsome, poetic-looking young man of twenty-six, with long 
curling dark hair, and as he clapped and shouted, his silver- 
embroidered waistcoat glistened and shone in the gaslight. Julie 
Allard had been told by the friend who brought her to the theatre 
that night “that a young girl might very well go to see this play, 
for there would be such a noise, that she would not be able to 
understand anything about it.” 

An acquaintance sprang up between the two young people, 
though we are not told many particulars about it. Julie Allard 
wrote poetry herself, she was of a sympathetic nature, just the girl 
that Daudet wanted to confide in. She also had a small fortune— 
they were very much in love with each other—why shouldn’t they 
marry? And marry they did! This marriage may be said to have 
been the salvation of Daudet. It saved him from sinking into that 
whirlpool of Bohemianism into which so many promising young 
Parisian writers have fallen, to rise no more. Away went the 
manuscript of “ Petit Chose” into the corner of a trunk, which the 
young couple took with them on their honeymoon. They spent 
this honeymoon in the Riviera, under the shade of the pine-trees, 
looking out on the Esterels, by the sunny sea-coast of the 
Mediterranean. And afterwards there was the home to find, the 
nest to make, and endless excuses for not working at all. It was 
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not until the following summer that Daudet again took up his 
interminable story, under the leafy shades of the chateau of Vigneux, 
with its steep Italian roof and its wide-spreading woods, which 
stretch for miles along the plain of Villeneuve St. Georges. Six 
delightful months were spent here, far from Paris, then in a ferment 
on account of the Exhibition of 1867, which Daudet had no desire 
to see. He says: 

“T wrote ‘Le Petit Chose’ sometimes on a moss-grown bench 
at the farther end of the park, only disturbed by the bounds of the 
rabbits, or the gliding of the adders among the heather; and 
sometimes in a boat on the pond, which reflected every fleeting 
tint of the summer sky; sometimes, on wet days, I wrote it in our 
room, while my wife played fragments of Chopin to me. I can never 
listen to Chopin without picturing to myself the pattering of the 
rain on the wet laurels, the hoarse cry of the peacocks, and the call 
of the pheasants amidst the odours of flowering shrubs and wet 
leaves.” 

The book was finished in the autumn of that year. After 
appearing as a serial in the “ Petit Moniteur,” it was reprinted by 
the publishing firm of Hetzel, and was tolerably successful. Daudet 
says that its principal defects were caused from its having been 
written too soon. He considers that at twenty-five a man is not 
able to review and pass sentence on his own life; it is too near him. 
As it has been truly said, “ he cannot see the wood for trees,” he 
has not learned to consume his own smoke, which, according to 
Carlyle, must be turned into steady clear flame before it is worth 
anything. Yet there are marvellous flashes of insight in “ Le Petit 
Chose” : the poor sensitive boy, quivering under the various humilia- 
tions he is exposed to, is absolutely real. One incident which 
Daudet relates, how the news of the death of an elder brother was 
received by his father, marks an epoch in his life. The first great 
cry of paternal grief, so piercing, so penetrating, made such an 
impression on him that in the middle of the night he found himself 
repeating, in the same accents that his father had used, the words, 
He is dead! It was this which revealed to him his double existence, 
as a human being and as an author—an author who, even in the 
midst of mourning, notes down that first cry of agony on the tablets 
of his memory, and repeats it over and over to himself, almost 
unconsciously. 

Daudet’s favourite among his earlier books was “ Lettres de Mon 
Moulin,” which appeared first in a Parisian newspaper, but it was 
“Tartarin de Tarascon” which really brought him celebrity. The 
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little, vain, boasting, lying hero from the provincial town in the south 
of France was at once recognised as a creation, a real personage, 
as amusing and as alive as Mr. Pickwick. Great wrath against the 
author was excited in the southern town by this portrait. The 
universal cry was, “Oh! ce Daudet,” “Ot le trouve-t-on, ce 
Daudet ?” Needless to say, Daudet kept away from the town. 

He threw himself into his creations with extraordinary enthusiasm ; 
they became absolutely real to him, he lived with them. If visitors 
dropped in, he spoke of nothing else but what his people were going 
to do or say next, and often he drew out valuable hints in this way, 
which he did not fail to act upon. If he had to bring in a certain 
place, he was not satisfied until he visited it himself. When he was 
writing that most realistic novel, “ Jack,” his hero has to go to an 
island in the Loire—the island of Indret. Daudet went himself to 
see it, and spent some timethere. Then he went down the Loire in 
a cumbersome steamer, that rolled and staggered like a drunken 
man. He even went into the stoke-room, determined not to take 
anything second-hand. During this excursion, he was accompanied 
by his wife and his elder son, then quite a child, but when the 
quarters were too rough they were left behind at a wayside inn, and 
he picked them upagain. “Jack” is the story of an illegitimate son, 
brought up, at first, to refinement and luxury, but afterwards tossed 
about from pillar to post, from a cheap school to be stoker ona 
steamer. His mother, to whom he is devoted, is his worst enemy, 
driving him to the hardest manual labour at the bidding of a 
husband, who is only a shade more selfish than she is herself. It is 
a tragedy, infinitely sad and pathetic. It haunts the reader with its 
intense realism. George Sand wrote to Daudet that she could do 
no work for two days after reading it. But it has not the strong 
dramatic situations which made Daudet’s next novel, “‘ Fromont jeune 
et Risler ainé,” such a triumph. Like “ Jack,” we find here the story of 
an utterly selfish and unscrupulous woman, who is content to sacri- 
fice everything and everyone to her own ends. From the day of her 
marriage with Risler ainé, Sidonie holds the reader like a vice. In 
contrast with her, we have the pathetic figure of the little milliner, 
Désirée Delobelle, who is touched with such delicacy and sympathy 
that it is impossible not to love the frail, deformed little creature. 
And her useless father, who will never abandon the stage, is another 
Micawber, only more so. The various characters in ‘“ Fromont jeune 
et Risler ainé” are worked up with amazing skill, until the final 
catastrophe, when Sidonie’s treachery is laid bare, and her husband, 
the tried and trusted cashier of the firm of Fromont, throws his 
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faithless wife’s jewels—the jewels bought by the ruin of his employers 
—in her face. This dramatic moment crowns the novel and completes 
its success, a success which surprised even Daudet himself. Even 
while it was appearing as a feui//efon in the “ Bien Publique,” letters 
poured in interceding for Désirée, and reproaching Daudet for 
killing Risler. In its complete form, edition after edition of the 
novel was called for, it was dramatised, it was crowned by the 
French Academy, it was translated into Italian, German, Spanish, 
Danish and Swedish. Its popularity in England came more slowly, 
but it did come, and an English play has been founded on it. 

In his wife, Daudet found a never-failing helper and collaborator. 
He says, speaking of the way in which he victimised his friends, 
“But it is my wife who has endured the most. It is she who has 
heard the subject of a novel twisted and turned twenty times a day. 
‘Do you think that I ought to make Sidonie die ?’—‘Shall I let 
Risler live or die?’ ‘What ought Delobelle, or Frantz, or Sidonie to 
do in such and such circumstances?’ This went on from morning 
till night, at meals, going to the theatre, coming back from evening 
parties, during long drives through the silence of sleeping Paris. 
Ah, poor wives of authors, what they have to endure! Mine is 
such a thorough literary artist herself that she has taken part in 
everything I have written. Not a page that she has not looked over, 
revised, touched up, or thrown into it some of her beautiful golden 
or azure powder. And withal so simply, so modestly, with none of 
the pretension of the literary woman. I have publicly acknowledged 
all I owe to her indefatigable collaboration in the dedication to her 
of ‘ Nadab,’ but this dedication she insisted on suppressing, and it 
is only to be found in the first ten copies. My method of working 
is as follows : Having taken my notes, put my chapters in order and 
separated them, my people being all living and moving in my mind, 
I begin to write rapidly, in the rough. I throw in ideas and incidents 
as they occur to me without giving myself time to correct or alter, 
because my subject has taken absolute possession of me. I think 
only of it, with all its details, and all the various characters that 
have to be introduced. Having finished this rough sketch, I 
hand it on to my wife, who corrects and returns it tome. Then 
I begin to copy, and with what joy! The joy of a schoolboy 
who has finished his task, touching up certain sentences, com- 
pleting, fining down, this is the best period of work. “ Fromont jeune 
et Risler ainé” was thus written in one of the oldest houses in 
the Marais. My study, with its large sunny windows, looked out on 
the verdure, on the blackened trellis-work of the garden. But 
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beyond this little zone of tranquillity and the chirping of birds 
was the working-day life of the streets, the smoke of the factories, 
the rolling of waggons. I still seem to hear, on the pavement of a 
neighbouring court, the jolting noise of a little hand-barrow, that 
went round at Christmas with a load of children’s drums, until seven 
o’clock in the evening. Nothing is better than to work in the very 
atmosphere of one’s subject, in the centre that belongs to one’s 
characters. The opening and closing of the workrooms, the sound 
of the bell, I knew the time to expect them as I wrote. Not the 
slightest difficulty in getting local colour ; I was inundated by it. 
All the surroundings helped me, held me up, worked for me. At one 
end of the large room was my long table, at the other was my wife’s 
little desk, and between us, bringing the copy to and fro, was my eldest 
son, then a little fellow with thick blonde curls falling over his little 
pinafore, which was purposely black not to show marks of ink. This 
is one of the most pleasurable recollections of my life as a writer.” 

Daudet was a most affectionate father. His son Léon mentions 
that even when his father was most absorbed in composition 
he used to stop and take the boy up in his arms to fondle and 
caress him. And never was love better repaid. No more touching 
tribute of devotion has ever been given than that paid by Léon 
Daudet to his father. There seems to have been no discordant 
note in the family—father, mother, two sons and a daughter were 
united together in the closest bonds of mutual admiration, affection, 
and sympathy. Madame Daudet was famed for being an excellent 
housewife. She never allowed Bohemian ways to disturb the peace 
of the home over which she presided. Daudet’s visitors often said, 
after leaving the house, “‘ What a capital wife he must have !” 

One day she and her husband had a little dramatic scene, and 
he said, “‘ This, my dear, seems like a chapter that has slipped out 
of a novel.” 

“It is more likely,” she replied, “to slip into one.” 

During the siege of Paris in 1870, Daudet was inspired with 
military ardour, and took part in the defence of the city he knew 
so well and described so graphically. 

One of his later novels is “ Sapho,” which he dedicated to his 
sons when they came of age. There is much in “Sapho” that is 
painful, almost revolting, but it was evidently strongly stamped on 
Daudet’s mind—so strongly that he had to write it. It reveals the 
shady side of Parisian life with unsparing fidelity. The opening 
chapter, when the susceptible hero meets Fanny Legrand at a fancy 
ball, and she persuades him to carry her up the stairs to his room 
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is typical of the whole drift of the novel. Light as a feather at first 
he finds that she becomes as heavy as lead by the time he reaches 
the last story of the house—so heavy, in fact, that he can barely 
hold her. So it is with his connection with Fanny Legrand. He 
is fascinated, disenchanted, fascinated again, repelled, disgusted, 
feverishly anxious to get rid of her, and yet without the courage to 
break with her altogether. The character of Fanny Legrand has 
furnished one of the greatest of French actresses, Madame Réjane, 
with a part which she has made her own. Only a genius like hers 
can attempt it with success, for it is replete with startling contrasts, 
and yet the woman is so intensely real that it is impossible not to feel 
with her agony, and be touched with her despair. When Daudet 
was present during one of the representations of ‘“Sapho,” he 
was so much moved by his own creation that the tears streamed 
down his face in torrents. 

Living at such pressure as he must have done, suffering with 
the beings of his own brain that were so keenly alive to him, must 
have made great demands on his nervous system. Never very 
robust, the closing years of his life were clouded with pain, and he 
was still further weakened by an asthmatic affection. 

It was during the spring of 1895 that he and Madame Daudet 
paid a visit—their only one—to London. She wrote a charming 
account of their experiences, of their arrival at the hotel, and of the 
crowd of English journalists who besieged the doors in order to get 
a view of, and, if possible, an interview with, the distinguished French 
novelist, and extract from him his first impressions of London. 

A day with George Meredith in his Surrey home was delightfully 
spent, and then followed numerous entertainments of various kinds, 
for the Daudets were made the lions of the London season, and 
were féted and made much of wherever they went. 

Madame Daudet, like the true Parisian that she is, does not for- 
get to describe her own dress at a dinner which she and her husband 
gave to some of their English friends :—“ pale yellow satin, combined 
with crépe de Chine of the same shade, embroidered with apple- 
blossoms of the faintest pink.” Among the guests were Henry 
Stanley, the discoverer of Livingstone, and his brilliant wife, »ée 
Dorothy Tennant. Madame Daudet was still remarkable for her 
vivacity and her good looks, while her husband was always a most 
picturesque figure, with his masses of long dark hair, his regular 
features, and luminous eyes. During the last year of his life he was 
generally seen leaning on the arm of his elder son, who watched him 
with indefatigable tenderness. His death came very suddenly, 
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December 16, 1897. He was sitting at dinner, when he fell from his 
chair, and never regained consciousness. He was only fifty-seven, 
and years of work seemed to stretch before him. His funeral, as it 
passed along the boulevards of Paris, was followed by a crowd of 
artisans, seamstresses, and factory workers, who seemed to know that 
they had lost a friend and a sympathiser. Madame Daudet still 
survives, and contributes both in prose and verse to several 
Parisian newspapers. During her married life she showed one of the 
rarest qualities of a literary woman, that of self-effacement. She was 
content to help and minister to her husband, to stand by his side as 
his faithful companion and devoted collaborator, quite satisfied not 
to gain anything but the joy of serving the man to whom she had 
devoted her life. And surely she had her reward in his prompt and 
eager recognition of all she had been to him through his arduous 
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MOTHER MOSCOW. 


HE mystic sanctuary of the Eastern Church, the ancient 
capital of the Russian Grand Dukes, and the historic locality 
of Imperial coronation, familiarly termed “ Mother Moscow,” was 
the actual centre of early Muscovy. Primitive prestige lingers 
round the city, which retains the vivid colour and complex character 
of former days ; and Moscow, by virtue of her time-honoured preroga- 
tive, remains enthroned in the popular heart as the religious metro- 
polis of the Russian Empire. The river Moskwa, which laves the 
red walls of the majestic Kremlin, creates an oasis of refreshing 
verdure immediately round the city ; pastoral hills, valleys lined with 
silver birch woods, and fields golden with the plumed and tasselled 
maize, sheltered by green spires of larch, brighten the monotony of 
the trackless steppes. 

These dumb and brooding solitudes, described by a national poet 
as ‘the depths of Russia which imprison the silence of centuries,” 
extend their leagues of loneliness to the confines of Asia. Life and 
hope lie crushed beneath their vague oppression, though from 
squalid villages scattered across these dreary plains many a restless 
heart escapes either to the annual fair of Nijni Novgorod or to 
“ Mother Moscow,” impelled by the illusive dreams of youth. The 
future may be sadder than the past, but the wanderer seldom returns, 
though the gilded kon of many a brown #sda is worn with kisses and 
wet with tears, as the mother kneeling before it commends her loved 
and lost one to the protection of the patron saint. 

From the Sparrow Hills, whence Napoleon first beheld the city 
of his dreams, Moscow presents an enchanting spectacle. Myriad 
domes and cupolas, green and golden, white and red, soar above 
irregular lines of yellow houses, and the vermilion battlements of the 
colossal Kremlin emphasise the many-coloured minarets and 
bristling pinnacles within the walls of the mighty citadel. The 
flashing domes of the five Kremlin cathedrals compose the fore- 
ground of the dazzling picture, for if St. Petersburg be the City of 
Palaces, Moscow is emphatically the City of Churches. The ocean 
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of time has swept against her walls in ceaseless waves of change, but 
the fluctuating tide fails to erase the Asiatic character engraven on the 
capital which derived faith and civilisation from the mysterious East. 

Fortified monasteries rise in cloistral seclusion from shadowy 
gardens, green Edens of repose amid the manifold activities of a 
mixed population ; the bearded monks, with long curls streaming 
below their black veils, all belong to the Order of St. Basil, the 
universal patron of Russian monasticism. Pilgrimages to church, 
shrine, or convent, gorgeous processions bearing glittering skons 
through the crowded streets, and enthusiastic veneration for semi- 
Oriental rites hallowed by ages of devotion, solidify the typical 
character of conservative Moscow. The city, founded in the twelfth 
century by the Grand Duke George Dolgorouki, was destroyed by 
Mongolian hordes, but rebuilt a hundred years later, to increase in 
wealth and prosperity. The Kremlin, sanctuary palace and fortress, 
was erected as the Grand Ducal residence, but two centuries later 
Moscow was again burnt to ashes by invading tribes of Crim Tartars. 
After forty years the restored capital suffered a similar fate at Polish 
hands ; but the crowning disaster was the fire of 1812, which raged 
for six days. French and Russians were equally culpable in the 
incendiarism. ‘The Governor probably fired the city to expel the foe, 
and the reckless pillage of French troops, setting shops ablaze, sealed 
the doom of Moscow. Liberated prisoners seized burning brands, 
and rushed frenzied through the streets to augment the flames, and 
the luckless capital became a holocaust offered to the ruthless 
ambition of Napoleon. After this appalling calamity, Moscow rose 
again from her ashes ; but the glorious Kremlin, as though bearing a 
charmed life, remained untouched by all those ravages of fire and 
sword which for centuries raged around the walls, and the close of 
the French campaign was commemorated by the erection of 
St. Saviour’s Church, the domes and pillars constructed of captured 
cannon melted down for the purpose. The varied architecture of 
the Kremlin memorialises the chequered pages of Muscovite history 
during the last five hundred years, and the rugged strength of the 
huge fastness suggests a lofty sandstone cliff, carved at intervals 
into turrets, watch-towers, and superb gateways. The triple town 
encircling the Kremlin enshrines the stormy past in the names which 
cling to each division of this threefold suburb. 

As the needs of feudal castles created the villages nestling 
beneath baronial towers, so the Kremlin, citadel palace and church, 
including monasteries, barracks, and prisons, originated the parasitic 
towns clustering around the fortified walls. We enter the outer 
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enclosure by an arch in the white walls of Kitai-gorod, or “China 
Town,” the ancient Mongolian quarter. This picturesque faubourg, 
with dusky. gate-chapel thronged by devotees, is now the busiest 
quarter of Moscow. The next division, known as Bielli-gorod, or 
the “ White Town,” was the former abode of an exclusively Russian 
population ; and the locality containing palaces, bazaars, and baths 
is bounded by the Senileni-gorod, or “ Town of Mud,” appropriated 
by serfs, released prisoners, and suspected characters of the submerged 
and down-trodden classes whose hopeless lot remains an insoluble 
problem of political economy. Beyond these dependencies of the 
outer Kremlin lies the grand Red Square, reaching to the crenellated 
wall of the inner enclosure. Every Russian uncovers as he enters 
by the Holy Gate of the Redeemer, typifying the portal of heaven. 
Lips move in prayer, and the sign- of the cross is incessantly 
repeated, as the passenger with bowed head disappears in the 
shadow of vaulted roof and hoary arch beneath the gleaming zkon. 
Church and State are convertible terms in Russia, the Czar being 
temporal and spiritual head of the Eastern Communion, welded into 
the secular power, and confirming Imperial autocracy with the seal 
of divine right. Neither law nor tradition limits despotic authority, 
and although the Senate ranks.as Supreme Court of Appeal, and 
the Holy Synod as the symbol of religious autonomy, sacred and 
secular courts are mere executors of the sovereign will. The stately 
halls wherein these assembliesare held flank the superb “ New Palace” 
of the Czars, erected by Nicholas I. The golden cupolas of the red 
edifice are visible from afar; and a lower range of domes and 
pinnacles belongs to the “Old Palace ” of the Czar Alexis, who financed 
King Charles II. in exile, and to the Granita Palod, the ancient 
residence of the Grand Dukes, a ponderous building with vaulted 
rooms, blackened columns, and walls painted with archaic figures. 
In the halls of St. George and St. Andrew, rich in mellow marbles 
and burnished gold, illuminated shields bear names and cognisances 
of the knights enrolled in these famous Russian orders. The 
Byzantine saint, whose fame spread over Christian Europe as patron 
of soldiers of the Cross, wins the larger following, but a goodly 
company fights under the banner of St. Andrew, said to have visited 
Russia, planting his cross in the ground to consecrate Muscovite 
territory to the service of the Orthodox church. Five cathedrals 
encircle the Red Palace, the Church of the Assumption, used as the 
coronation sanctuary, glittering with the jewelled paintings covering 
roofs, walls, and pillars on a golden background. The skonostasis 
sparkles with gems, and sapphire haloes round the heads of the 
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saints on the zkons flash blue lightning through the gloom. 
Beneath the shining domes of the cathedral dedicated to St. 
Michael the Archangel lie the early rulers of Russia ; and long after 
the Grand Dukes of Muscovy merged their title in that of Czar, the 
Kremlin remained the historic burial-place of the Imperial line. 
Within these walls is the tomb of Ivan the Terrible, whose blood- 
stained record blots the escutcheon of empire. This savage despot, 
who assassinated his subjects for the most trifling causes, and in- 
flicted barbaric tortures on his nobles in the Red Square, was a 
religious fanatic, committing chapters of the Bible to memory, and 
arousing his attendants for prayer at all hours of thenight. Tyranny 
was accompanied by cowardice, and Ivan fled from marauding 
Tartars to the monastery of Troitsa, the strongest fortress in Russia. 
His country was ruled more by astuteness than by prowess, and 
consolidation rather than conquest resulted from this reign of terror. 
On the death of his seventh wife, Ivan, allying himself with England, 
sought a bride from the Court of Elizabeth after her rejection of his 
proposals. A fair daughter of the Earl of Huntingdon was chosen as 
the future Empress, but before the time of departure arrived the 
gentle girl was so terrified by the envoy’s accounts of Court life in 
Holy Russia that she declined the brilliant marriage, and a picture 
is still extant of Lady Mary Hastings with an Imperial crown lying 
at her feet. After this matrimonial fiasco Ivan in a rage killed his 
eldest son with an iron staff. Remorse haunted him till death, and 
we read that not even “‘ threescore witches brought post haste from 
Lapland,” the home of sorcery, could remove the weight of misery 
by their powerful spells and incantations. 

The bell tower of Ivan Veliki retains its original position, 
though the great bell, which tolled for so many events in Moscow’s 
changing history, has been removed to a pedestal, and replaced by 
a smaller substitute, as the weight of 12,000 tons endangered the 
fabric of the ancient tower. The treasury of the arsenal, where the 
insignia of Russian sovereigns sparkle amid the armour and weapons 
of successive ages, contains an amount of fabulous wealth indicating 
the boundless resources of a world-wide empire. Fourteen imperial 
diadems of varied form, from the huge diamond coronation crown to 
rude circlets of beaten gold, stabbed with pins of uncut gems, and 
taken from conquered khans or Tartar sultans ; thrones and chairs 
of state encrusted with great turquoises and flaming rubies, orbs and 
sceptres blazing with emeralds and brilliants, suits of je welled armour, 
saddles and bridles studded with sapphires, and caparisons sown 
thick with pearls form but a tithe of the glittering hoard. Robes in 
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jewelled cloth of gold and silver, imperial ermines, sacks of precious 
stones, and dishes of rock-crystal holding heaps of pearls and opals, 
swell the embarras de richesses in these enchanted halls. An interest- 
ing collection of state carriages dates from the time of the first Grand 
Dukes ; and cases of Russian coins mark the progress of civilisation, 
from the epoch when a system of barter gave place to barbaric 
leathern coinage, the stuffed horses and dogs of Peter the Great and 
Catherine the Second supplying quaint memorials of the dawn which 
heralded modern culture. 

The setting sun bathes churches and palaces in floods of glowing 
colour, and the river washing the Kremlin’s western wall reflects 
the ruby light ; white and crimson minarets, green and golden domes 
steeples hooded with polished tiles of blue and violet porcelain, 
dazzle the eye with rainbow lustre, vermilion walls and watch-towers 
burning like the red heart of a furnace. Sombre shadows accentuate 
the barbaric splendour, and the Kremlin, steeped in blood-red glare, 
appears an enchanted city of “ Arabian Nights,” poised between earth 
and sky. As the sun sinks below the horizon, the deep flush sweeps 
across the heavens, and melts into the pure pale green of the northern 
firmament. Suddenly a thundering peal clashes from every tower 
and steeple of holy Moscow, the mighty bells of the Kremlin 
cathedrals booming the heavy bass of the carillon which summons 
the faithful to the solemn Saturday vespers. Night already shadows 
the vast churches, their mysterious gloom merely emphasised by 
twinkling tapers and dim lamps burning before zkon and shrine ; 
but thousands of devout worshippers crowd nave, aisle, and clerestory. 
Suddenly the intense silence is broken by a single voice of piercing 
sweetness soaring heavenward, the solemn strain taken up in the 
dome by a choral melody of unearthly beauty, suggesting the song 
of angelic hosts, The unrivalled magnificence of the unaccompanied 
chanting de rigueur in the Eastern Church is a marvellous revelation 
of the capacities latent in the human voice. Only in Russia can we 
hear those divine and soul-stirring harmonies, of a power and pathos 
infinitely beyond the capabilities of the forbidden, and here un- 
necessary, organ. Choir after choir of glorious voices in the dark 
recesses of the cavernous cathedral takes up the strain with an 
intensity of wild entreaty, and the wailing supplication seems to 
storm the very gates of heaven, until the triumphant Magnificat breaks 
through the thrilling modulations which echo the subjective melan- 
choly of Russian character and the tragedy underlying Russian life. 
On the Feast of the Assumption high mass is celebrated in the Coro- 
nation Cathedral with the utmost splendour of Oriental ritual, the 
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archbishop and his suffragans being vested in silver cloth encrusted 
with twinkling jewels, mitres blaze with diamonds, and the superb 
church, when the holy doors open to reveal the altar at the supreme 
moment of consecration, displays itself asa treasure-house of jewels and 
gold. The impregnable Kremlin exerts a mystic influence over the 
untutored but imaginative peasant, aiding his realisation of imperial 
power. The universal fatherhood of the Czar impressed on the 
popular mind wins for the autocratic ruler a world of personal 
affection. In spite of Nihilist plots, and agitations fomented by 
political adventurers, the heart of Russia remains loyal to the 
ancient ideal of sovereignty, dominating life and thought witha 
force which no constitutional monarchy could impress upon a race 
saturated with the spirit of exaggerated feudalism. Religious feeling 
deepens reverence for authority, and the gulf yawning between 
Czar and peasant invests the throne with a halo of mystery which 
strengthens the pathetic faith ina monarch regarded as the vice- 
gerent of Heaven. 

The monasteries of Moscow continue to mould and colour the 
city’s life. The Russian cloister was the sole guardian of literature 
and nursery of art during the tempestuous ages when barbarism 
menaced the existence of the tottering empire. Mongolian usurpa- 
tion brought havoc in its train ; but the lamp of faith, though burn- 
ing low, was never extinguished, and monasticism kept the flame 
alight in the persecuted Russian Church. The Black Death, which 
in the fourteenth century destroyed a fourth of the Muscovite popula- 
tion, was the forerunner of Mongolian defeat. Asiatic tribes lingered 
on Russian soil till the sixteenth century, but their power was broken. 
Religion revived, though fire and sword at lengthening intervals 
continued their destructive course ; and the fortified monasteries 
became the refuge of thousands seeking protection from raids of 
Tartar slave-dealers, who drove their captives, roped together, amid 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, across the pathless solitudes of 
the southern steppes. 

The chronicles of Nestor, a Russian monk who narrates the 
lives of Russian saints, also preserve the sagas of Viking days and 
the legends of Slavonic deities. The picturesque style of this 
monastic scribe has gained him the title of “ The Russian Herodotus.” 
The story of Olga, who attained canonisation in spite of vengeance 
by suffocation on the murderers of her husband, is related in the 
following graphic phrases : 

“The holy Olga was the Morning Star of Christianity in Russia. 
She shone in the darkness of paganism as the moon shines at mid- 
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night. She was a pearl gleaming in earthly mire, but she purified 
herself in the waters of baptism, and cast off the slough of sin.” 

Another prose poem recounts the conversion of St. Vladimir, 
who sought fora truer creed than paganism offered, and investigated 
the doctrines of Roman, Jew, Moslem, and Greek, finally choosing 
the latter, and commanding the compulsory baptism of his subjects. 
The saintly patrons of Russia were steeped in the violence of 
their environment ; and centuries of civilisation imperfectly erase 
the barbaric traits of Muscovite temperament. The Dimitritch 
Monastir, beyond the city gates, is an ideal Russian convent, the 
long white edifice facing a green enclosure, and the shining domes 
of the Summer and Winter churches rising above the fortified walls. 
Jangling bells ring out for the Sunday vespers, and a hundred nuns 
in black habits, high caps edged with black fur, and silken veils 
pinned under the chin, file into the gorgeous church. The Vesper 
psalms are chanted by a choir of novices, and interspersed with 
interminable lessons from a jewelled Breviary of portentous size. 
The venerable abbess, with silver crozier and golden chain of office, 
stands beneath an oaken canopy, for seats are unknown in Russian 
churches, and the devout congregation remains erect, save for 
periodical prostrations, through the long hours of worship without a 
sign of weariness. After service a friendly nun invites us to her cell, 
gay with pots of flowers and coloured prints. An kon, with ever- 
burning lamp, stands above a truckle-bed, and a samovar hisses 
invitingly on a tiny table ; but in spite of this aid to feminine con- 
fidences, conversation is almost carried on in dumb show, for we 
have not mastered the rudiments of the noble language, sonorous 
and musical, but with difficulties at the outset appalling to the 
student unfamiliar with the constructive peculiarities of the Slavonic 
group. 

The Romanoff House preserves mementoes of the Imperial 
family who seized the crown from the Viking dynasty. The fading 
hues of archaic paintings are dimly visible in dusky halls with 
groined roofs and narrow loopholes. The cradle of the Patriarch 
Michael, and the velvet case wherein he kept his rude crown, now 
in the Kremlin treasury, stand beside the turquoise-studded armour 
worn by this sturdy son of the Church Militant. The illuminated 
Bible and jewelled Missal of the Patriarch Monarch are flanked by 
two dolls in the Russian costume of his day, and a wooden scare- 
crow, relics from the childhood of the first elected Czar. The 
damask-covered official chair of the great Michael contrasts severely 
with the jewelled thrones of his successors. A state bed hung with 
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red silk faces the rude dressing-table and toilet apparatus of the 
Imperial pair ; and the irons wherewith the first Tsaretsa smoothed 
her own laces, after the fashion of great ladies in medizval Russia, 
remain on their oaken shelf. The Patriarch’s mouldering books 
stand by the bed, and the modest family plate denotes the early 
simplicity of a noble Russian household. Passing centuries have 
given artistic merit to the stoves of blue and white porcelain, clumsy 
chessmen cover a chequered table, and portraits of Michael, his 
wife, and his son Alexis, decorate this humble palace. The 
turbulence of the semi-Oriental nobles strove perpetually to limit 
imperial authority, and Michael’s first wife, Maria Dolgorouki, was 
divorced in consequence of their accusations. They were also 
suspected of poisoning the second Tsaretsa, Eudoxia Streshneva, in 
their eagerness to prevent the continuance of the Romanoff line. 
Internecine warfare, marauding Cossacks, and encroaching Poles 
hindered national consolidation, and generations elapsed before the 
conflicting elements were welded into coherency. The following 
reign of Alexis Michaelovitch was signalised by the revision of the 
Scriptures from Greek manuscripts of Mount Athos ; but the change 
was alien to Russian conservatism, and resulted in the schism of 
myriads, attached even to the manifest errors of antiquity. 

The English ambassador of Charles II. to the court of Alexis at 
Moscow records in the following terms the pomp which so soon 
surrounded the Imperial throne: ‘ The Czar in glittering crown, with 
diamond orb and golden cross surmounting the diadem worn over a 
sable cap, sat on a throne of silver richly gilt, wearing a breastplate 
of jewels beneath his ermine mantle, and holding a jewelled sceptre. 
Four gigantic nobles, ermine-clad, with battle-axe on shoulder, 
guarded the throne, and two hundred boyars in cloth-of-gold were 
ranged along the tapestried walls, while fur-clad marchands stood at 
the doorway.” 

The reign of Alexis was the precursor of that escape from Asiatic 
tradition accomplished by his son Peter, who realised that the 
marriages of Russian princes with Mongol sultanas, and the con- 
nection of Tartar chieftains with Russian boyars, had Orientalised 
the Muscovite nobility, and given impetus to a retrograde movement 
from civilisation to barbarism. The autocratic Czar also abolished 
the patriarchate of Moscow, which had increased in assumption 
until on Palm Sunday the monarch was expected to hold the bridle 
of the ass on which the Patriarch entered the city in the Procession 
of Palms. The exaggerated humility of the part assigned to the 
Emperor was too suggestive of subordination to the Church for the 
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despotic Peter, who summarily demolished the primacy which 
threatened to encroach upon the Imperial power. 

The cathedral of St. Basil contains a complete picture gallery of 
Russian saints, painted by the lamented Verestchagin, and the story 
of Muscovite Christianity is told on the walls by the life of St. Basil, 
the conversion of St. Vladimir, and the Councils of Constantinople. 
A fresco of St. Alexander Nevski, surrounded by his community, 
commemorates the legend of the saint’s hand unclosing after death 
to receive the Holy Gospels. Jkons line the walls with golden 
splendour ; but the barbaric wealth of Russian churches becomes 
oppressive, and escaping to the crowded thoroughfare: of the Pont 
des Maréchaux, we seek verdure and coolness on the river bank. 
Across the wide bridge of the shrunken Moskwa a picturesque 
throng passes to and fro. Priests with the magnificent hair and 
curling beards peculiar to the Russian clergy, and peasants ground 
down by ages of serfdom into uniform aspect, apparently unchanged 
by the freedom still perilous as a knife in the hand of a child ; 
black-robed Tartars, lithe and insinuating, glide amid clumsy figures 
in dull blue garb; and sunburnt gypsies, with shining sequins and 
cabalistic amulets in black hair and on embroidered bodice, add 
distinctive character to many-sided and all-embracing “ Mother 
Moscow.” 

As we return to the city, a ¢voika, with coachman in wadded 
dressing-gown and fur cap, driving three black Orloffs harnessed 
abreast, dashes past, bearing ladies whose Parisian toilettes draw 
attention to Mongolian features and almond eyes derived from far-off 
Eastern ancestry, the Asiatic strain forming the unchanging back- 
ground of Russian character, though often concealed by the super- 
ficial brilliancy of modern development. The northern moonlight 
subdues the crude colouring of the Kremlin domes without dis- 
guising their Oriental outlines, and the light of European civilisation 
never obliterates from Russian individuality the traces of that 
Asiatic heredity which laid the foundations and raised the early 
superstructure of national character. 

EMILY A. RICHINGS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


A “Stump” IN THE PRICE OF BOOKS. 


HANGES are frequent in the world of book-buying. Nothing 
is better known than that the books which were the delight 
of our grandsires, and for the sake of which the great collectors of 
past days entered into the arena and indulged in personal competition, 
are fallen from their former state and are now in little repute. 
Others have risen in their places and enjoy a vogue, the duration of 
which it would be unsafe to prophesy. Meantime, the general 
tendency of books has in recent times been upward. So far as 
regards their auction-room value, by which alone it is possible to test 
them—-since records of private sales are not generally accessible—the 
period of extreme prosperity was reached in the year 1901. It so 
happens that an annual gauge or thermometer of the result of the 
book auctions in London and, incidentally and occasionally, in the 
country also, is offered in the appearance of Book-Prices Current, the 
latest volume of which—the eighteenth '—is before me. According 
to this trustworthy chronicle, the average prices of the lots sold in the 
year 1893 at the great houses of Sotheby, Hodgson, Christie, and 
Puttick, with one or two others, was £1 6s. 7d. Step by step they 
mounted with every consecutive year, until in the year 1901 the 
average stood at the great figure of £3 7s. 10d. Since then it dropped 
in 1902 to £3 35. 4d., and in 1903 to £3 25. 10d. This year it has 
made a heavy drop of over £1 a lot, the average for 1904 being only 
42 95. 3a. 
SENSITIVENESS OF THE PRICES OF BOOKS. 


IKE other forms of property, books are sensitive to such 
influences as the rise and fall of trade, the plenty or scarcity 

of money, and the general state of the kingdom. They are, perhaps, 
even more sensitive than works of art and vertu, since the public 
which aims at their possession, though still regrettably small, is more 
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widespread and as a rule less rich. Great libraries such as the 
Althorp, the Ashburnham, the Blenheim Palace, the Bridgewater, 
the Heber, the Huth, and many others compete in value with the 
great galleries of paintings. A few books—a few valuable books even 
—are, however, within the reach of men of comparatively limited means, 
and a casual or temporary depression of trade is more likely to affect 
such than those to whom fluctuations in money are less immediately 
sensible. A man is less likely, on account of some financial de- 
pression, to denude a gallery than a bookcase, and in these days 
generally a bookcase of moderate dimensions. I have myself in the 
Albany, in the palmy days of R. S. Turner, sat many times in 
presence of what seemed comparatively a small collection of books, 
the value of which might have been computed in tens of thousands 
of pounds. At any rate, it is conceded by those of moderate means 
that when times are unprosperous they are apt to economise in such 
matters as books and even periodicals ; and it is a fair assumption 
that they are more likely than men of more solid wealth to bundle 
their treasures off to the sale-room. 


CAUSE OF DEPRESSION IN BOOKS. 


T is at least certain that the depression in the book-market to which 

I have pointed is due more to trade influences and a general 
sense of financial disturbance than to any other cause. Mr. Slater, 
the compiler of Book-Prices Current, points out that books are among 
the things which first feel the evil effects of a general scarcity of 
money. It is, however, a significant fact that the shrinkage in price 
is mainly perceptible in regard to what may be called the rank and 
file of books, and in no wise touches what Mr. Slater himself calls 
the “aristocracy of the bookshelf.” Those great rarities or 
attractions on which the attention of the princely bibliophile is 
bestowed have undergone no diminution in price and become 
annually more difficult of attainment. Works such as the finest 
examples of the great early presses of Germany, Italy, France, 
England, and elsewhere, Shakespearean folios and quartos and the 
like, still mount in price, and have long since passed out of the reach 
of all but men of means virtually unlimited. As regards books of 
less import many questions arise. Was the market a few years ago 
unduly inflated through the demand that has of late been made by 
America, and is the subsidence a mere return to a normal state? Is 
the American market itself in the way of being surfeited, and may 
we expect to see books that American collectors have sought with 
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avidity being returned upon our hands? Is the multiplicity of reprints 
in any way discouraging the demand for original editions? These 
are matters on which few can speak with authority, and before 
answering which it is necessary to wait for further knowledge. 


WILL THE PRICE OF BOOKS RECOVER? 


ERSONALLY speaking, though I am far from posing as an 
authority on the subject, I think the great falling-off in price 

is perceptible less in books than in editions—if the reader will accept 
what sounds suspiciously like nonsense. I will, however, explain 
myself. Certain modern presses have issued works, in more or less 
sumptuous editions, which for a while obtained a deceptive popularity. 
Take, for instance, the Kelmscott Press books, due to the taste and 
enterprise of my friends William Morris and F. S. Ellis. The Folio 
Chaucer, in all respects a beautiful work, with the illustrations of Burne- 
Jones, is perhaps the gem of the press. In 1901, the great year for 
book-sales, copies of this went for £80. In 1904 the average price 
was scarcely over half that amount. In other works of similar pro- 
minence a similar falling-off may be traced. Early printed editions 
of Kipling, at one time worth more than their weight in gold, are now 
far less eagerly demanded. Whenever I have turned to a work of 
genuine rarity or value I have found the maximum price well 
maintained. I see accordingly no reason for the book-collector of 
past days to despair, unless he is one of the victims of the more 
ingenious than honest catalogues of the lower-class booksellers. I 
rushed post-haste once to obtain a copy, catalogued as perfect, of 
Suckling’s Fragmenta Aurea of 1646; and found the work thus 
catalogued a mere fragment of forty-nine pages out of some three 
hundred. Of the young collector I do not speak. He has reason 
to be thankful for the opportunity of plenishing his shelves under 
favourable conditions. He will do well to seize on the immediate 
opportunity, which, of course, is “bald behind.” In the absence of 
any great disturbing calamity I fancy books will return to their old 
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APPEAL. 


HE Committee of the Royal National Life-boat Institution 
earnestly appeal to the British Public for Funds to enable 
them to maintain their 286 Life-boats now on the Coast and 
their Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. This can only 
be effected by a large and permanent annual income. The 
Annual Subscriptions, Donations, and Dividends are quite in- 
adequate for the purpose. The Committee are confident that in 
their endeavour to provide the brave Life-boatmen, who nobly 
hazard their lives in order that they may save others, with the 
' best possible means for carrying on their great work, they will 
meet with the entire approval of the people of this the greatest 
maritime country in the world, and that their appeal will not 
be made in vain, so that the scope and efficiency of our great 
life-saving service, of which the Nation has always been so proud, 
may not have to be curtailed. 





The Institution granted rewards for the saving of 7O9 lives in 1903, 
namely, 572 by the Life-boats, and 137 by fishing and other boats. Total of 
lives saved, for which rewards have been granted, from the Establishment 
\° of the Institution in 1824 to 3ist December, 1903, 44,361. 

It should be specially noted that the Life-boat Crews, excepting when remunerated by 
the owners of vessels for property salvage service, are paid by the Institution for their 
efforts, whether successful or not, in saving life. 








Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, 
Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 20, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.; by the 
Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 440, Strand ; by all the other Bankers in 
the United Kingdom ; and by all the Life-boat Branches. (P.2.0. 





ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


(Supported solely by Voluntary Contributions.) 








ITS OBJECT AND WORK. 


The work of the Institution mainly consists of— 

1. Building, equipping and maintaining Life-boats, transporting 
Carriages, boathouses and slipways, wherever required on 
the Coasts of the United Kingdom. 


Payments and the granting of rewards to Life-boat coxswains, 
crews and helpers, for services rendered, including exercises ; 
medals and vellums being awarded for conspicuous bravery. 


Awarding medals, vellums or grants of money to those who, 
at the risk of their own lives, save, or endeavour to save, by 
means of shore boats or otherwise, life from shipwreck on 
the Coasts of the United Kingdom. 


Granting pecuniary compensation to men injured on service. 


Granting pecuniary compensation to the Widows and other 
dependent relatives of Life-boatmen who lose their lives 
on service; not less than £100 being allowed for each 
Widow and £25 for each dependent child. 


Granting pensions or retiring allowances to Life-boat cox- 
swains, bowmen and signalmen of long service and good 
character. 





The moneys received from the Life-boat Saturday 
Fund are, as far as possible, applied by the Committee 
of Management of the Institution towards meeting the 
expenses of items Nos. 2, 4, 5 and 6 only. 
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HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS 


And Similar Goods. 
SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 





The ‘Osman’ Turkish Towel. 

The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Sheet. 
The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Mat. 

The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Gown. 


The ‘Osman’ Turkish Goods enumerated here are an absolute necessity in every 

household. They are a luxury, but not expensive, and can be obtained at prices within 

reach of everyone. Be sure to buy the ‘Osman’ Brand and ayoid imitations. The 
‘Osmans’ are sold by all the Principal Drapers in the World. 


MADE BY 
BARLOW & JONES, Ltd., Manchester, 


And sold by all High-Class Drapers and Upholsterers. 
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Studies in Astronomy. 
By J. ELLARD GORE, F.R.A.S. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


‘Should be found extremely useful by astronomical students.’—OUTLOOK. 

‘One in which all lovers of the mystery of the immensity and order of our universe 
will find much to learn and much to interest them. . . . Capitally illustrated. —GRAPHIC. 

‘Another valuable contribution, and will be most useful to all interested in the study 
of the heavens. . . . Remarkably free from technicalities. —SCOTSMAN. 

‘A volume of considerable interest. . . . and should give the reader an accurate idea 
of many fascinating phenomena.’— DAILY NEws. 

‘Those who enjoy reading about the marvels of the starry sky will find occupation for 
an agreeable half-hour in Mr. J. Ellard Gore's Studies in Astronomy. . . . On all these high 
matters Mr. Gore gives interesting elementary guidance.—WORLD. 

‘To this competency as an expert he adds an attractive style which makes of the 
articles in “Studies in Astronomy” delightful reading to that section of laymen which 
takes an interest in matters astronomical.’—-WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

‘Will be very interesting even to the uninstructed general reader, as affording an 
insight into not a few of the wondrous disclosures of modern research and specula- 
tion; but will be still more so to the reader acquainted with current astronomy, as giving 
a good account of some of the latest developments and a store of valuable data. There 
are some beautiful illustrations. —GLASGOW HERALD. 

‘ Will be appreciated by all interested in astronomy, from the amateur with a slight 
general knowledge to the advanced student. .. . The volume contains several fine illus- 
trations, and should certainly be read by those desirous of considering the most impotrant 
and recent advances in stellar astronomy.’— BIRMINGHAM Post. 

’ ‘Mr. Gore is a popular but thoroughly scientific writer on astronomy. . . . The book 
is illustrated with several wonderfully fine photographs, —YORKSHIRE Post. 

_ ‘The volume informs the student and lay reader alike of the latest developments and 
discoveries in a-tronomy, and will be a valuable reference book. —GENTLEWOMAN. 

‘Beginners in the science will learn its fascinating and far-reaching character from 
these enticing chapters.’—LITERARY WORLD. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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‘The ‘‘CORNHILL”’ is always amongst the brightest of the magazines, 
dealing with an unfailing variety of interesting matter.’—Puncu. 


***CORNHILL”’ is really full of good wnting from beginning to end. 
There is nothing to skip.’—GuarDIAN. 
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A NEW SERIAL STORY entitled THE KING’S REVOKE 
By MRS. MARGARET L. WOODS, 
Author of ‘ Esther Vanhomrigh,’ ‘The Village Tragedy,’ ‘Sons of the Sword,’ &c., 
WILL BEGIN IN THE JANUARY 1905 NUMBER. 


‘One of the very few good literary magazines.’—MaANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


‘The ‘‘CORNHILL MAGAZINE”? is full of good things.’ —WoR LD. 





TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS, OR DIRECT FROM THE PUBLISHERS, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





NOW READY. 





Crown &vo. cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


PURPLE DEPTHS 


A NEW AND EXCITING NOVEL BY 


LIONEL L. PILKINGTON, 


Author of ‘ Mallender’s Mistake.’ 
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